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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a _ better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
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22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, . 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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L. C. Smith 

Silent Model & 
A good, practical, silent 
typewriter. The manu- 
facturer’sfactory priceof 
this typewriter is $105.00. 
We will send it to you 
direct from our factory 
on easy payments for 


Only $5g00 


Cash Price Only 





$5220 





/ Underwood 
Model 5 

With all latest improve- 
ments. Standard the 
World Over. The manu- 
facturer’sfactory priceof 
this typewriter is $102.50. 
We will send it to you 
direct from our factory 
on easy payments for 


Only $7399 


Cash Price Only 





$6572 


SEND COUPON TODAY 
The supply of typewriters at these low / 


Save time and money. 


prices is limited. This is your opportunity to secure a guaran- 
teci standard typewriter at a big saving. Fill out and mai 


the oupon today sure. 


Young Typewriter Co. 


654 W. Randolph Street, Dept. 2232, Chicago 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Only15- PerDay 


Buys a Typewriter 


Think of it! Securing any oneof these 
latest model standard typewriters, 
fully guaranteed, for about one- 

half the original factory price. 
Simply send us $3.00 with the cou- 
pon and wewillsend you yourchoice 
of any typewriter in this advertise- 
or ten days’ trial without 
obligation to buy. After trial 
and when entirely satisfied 
send us only $5.00 per month 
rental until our low direct- 
from-factoryprice has been paid 

and themachineis then yours. 


“Remington 
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Self Starter Mode! 10 


With all latest improve- 
ments. A good typewriter 
at a real bargain price. 
The manufacturer’s fac- 
tory price of this typewriter is 
$102.50. We will send it to you 
direct from our factory on 
easy payments for 


Only $5300 





Cash Price Only 
$4772 





5-Year 
Guarantee 


We give youthesame 
guarantee as if you 
paid the original 
factory price. You 
must beentirely 
satisfied in ev- 
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Royal=—10 
The Master Model 
pewer ma ete ame nM 
makes because of its superior 


writing qualities. The manu- 
facturer’s factory price of this 





The famous ‘‘Young 
typewriter is $102.50. We will 
Process’’ means a me- send it direct from our 


chanically perfect opera- on easy payments for 


eee, See Only $5890 


teed e new. Every 

typewriter is completely torn 

down, cleaned thoroughly b Cash Price Only 

our special process; hand- 

brush enameled, baked in our 

special ovens; highest ay 

nickel-plated; all worn weak orfaulty 

parts replaced with new parts, entire 

machine completely assembled, ad- 

justed and perfectly aligned by 

gona A pine experts. = / YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 

ein eg thee belle «| E —e Dept. 2232, 654 W. Randolph St. 

writer from brand new in ¢ beers 

memati. You save about / lerienen. wane al amrenaalecs I 

half the original manufac- / until your factory price in this advertisement is 

turer’s price. ¢ paid when the machine becomes mine. I may re- 
/ turn the typewriter, at your expense, within the 

/ trial period and you will refund my deposit. 
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“Writing The Popular Song,” by E. M Wickes. 


You Can Write A Better Song 


HERE is a definite way to write popular songs, just as there 
is a definite way to write anything else. You have to know 
how many measures to use in the verse and the chorus; 

you have to know what themes are the best to write about; you have 
to understand about rhythm and rhyme—about a lot of things 
like that. You can understand all these things—if you study— 


“Writing The Popular Song” 


By E. M. WICKES 


Writer of Popular Song ‘‘Hits’’ 


This book is an ABC guide to song writing. It tells you how 
to choose the theme; how to select just the right idea or “story” 
to carry the theme; it tells you how to lay out your plan before 
starting even to write the song; it tells you how and where and 
when to rhyme; it tells you all about meter—and finally, it tells 
you how and where to sell your songs. 


Enter the WRITE R’S DIGEST Song Writing Con- 
test and with this book win a prize—in every way 
the best book on the technique of song writing that 
has ever been published. 


ORDER TODA Y—tThe Price is $1.75, postpaid. 
Address: THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


15 West Sixth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the $1.75 enclosed herewith, a copy of 
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The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 


Books for Writers 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all 
classes of literary material. Exact information about 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that use 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction, 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade Press 
work, A list of Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- 
tural markets. Book publishers. House organs, 
Photoplay Producers, Price, $2.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, by Doing 
Press Work, by riting Greeting Card Verses and 
Sentiments, etc. There is a list of markets, »with 
addresses, Price, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A _ book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios ; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the 
play, and in the business management and selling of 
work, 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of 
invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and various 
synopses, e help given by "this work ‘could not be 
secured ‘euonste any course of lessons at ten times 
the price of the book, 

“Dimick’s Modern Photo -_~ Writing is the most 
thorough manual of its kin hat we have ever seen. 
The book treats every important detail of screen 
authorship.”—The Bookman. 

392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 





TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it. The most important work of its k'nd, 

Price, $1.75. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
Exposition of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
to Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building, Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS, Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
QOuatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 
book is the outcome of years of experience. 

Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information upon writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.00. 


Catalogue of 25 Other Helpful Books on Request. 








Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


Constructive criticism and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been engaged in 
various branches of literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news 


papers, publisher, editor, foreign correspondent, 


a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements, 


own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words or less 
1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to 5000 words 


| 
| 
| 
| 


travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 


This experience can be applied to your 


one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional 1000. Special rates for book manu- 
scripts of more than 20,000 words, and for verse. 
Send for full explanatory circular. 


Words over 5000, in 


Correspondence invited. 
Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


Monthly Manuscript Contest 


For December 


The contest, in which we offered four prizes—$20.00, $15.00, $10.00, and $5.00— 
for the best short story, the best photoplay synopsis, the best informative article, and 
the best poem, closed at 5:00 P. M., December 31st. 


After careful reading and selection, the following manuscripts were chosen as the 
best among several hundred submitted: 


Short Story: “SUNBEAM,” by Ida M. Kier, King City, Mo. 
Photoplay: “SUDDEN MONEY,” by Howard T. Dimick, Shreveport, La. 


Article: “SOME OF THE SHADY PROFESSIONS OF CHINESE LIFE,” by 
Louis L. Hoff, M. D., New York City. 


Poem: “COLORADO HILLS,” by Mrs. Cora McNew, Cotopaxi, Colo. 
Prizes are awarded each month for the best 


Short Story............$20.00 Informative Article... .$10.00 
Photoplay Synopsis.... 15.00 Semosbacns! ee 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 


1. Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month. The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes connected with this Bureau. All manu- 
scripts will be returned at the close of each contest. We are not purchasing any of the manuscripts, 
and retain no right or claim to them, whether or not a prize is awarded. i id 

2. There are no restrictions in regard to length, theme or treatment; all stories must be original, 
never published, or produced on the screen. 

3. Manuscripts should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a large envelope and addressed to “Monthly 
Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga.” 

_ 4. Contestants are asked to enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for the return of their manu- 
cripts. The manuscripts will be held in our office from one to thirty days, depending on the day of the 
nonth received, 

5. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN on plain white paper, size 8% x 11, with black record 
ribbon, on one side of the sheet only. Each sheet must be numbered, and bear the name and address 

f the author, in the upper ieft-hand corner, 

6. Under no circumstances will we revise a manuscript which has been submitted for the Monthly 
Contest, for obvious reasons. It is permissible, however, to offer manuscripts which have been previously 
revised in the regular course of our business, 

7. The names of prize winners (with their permission, of course) will be announced each month in 
the Writer’s Digest. 

ABOUT OUR SERVICE. 

The Authors’ Typing and gon | Bureau was established five years ago, and has enjoyed a steady 
‘nd consistent growth. Writers have been quick to realize that our Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphical errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. Nevertheless, we continue 

thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the Union; in Canada, Mexico, South 
\merica, New Zealand, India and China. We have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
eir first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets. 

We make no charge for Detailed Criticisms of manuscripts under 7,000 words. Our help is yours 

r the asking, _ Forward your manuscript today for a free criticism; it will be returned promptly, with 

r honest opinion of its merits and demerits, 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


“The Agency That REALLY Helps”’ 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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ANNOUNCING 
Prize Song Contest 


How would you like to have vour song published by a regular song pub- 
lisher, and have it “plugged” through all the regular song trade channels? 
How would you like to have your name on a contract, by the terms of which 


you would receive the usual author’s royalties, not only on sheet music, but ° 


on all player piano and talking machine records? All this in addition to a 
cash prize. Now is your chance. Some reader of this announcement is 
going to have this good fortune through a cash prize song writing contest 


being offered by 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


By the terms of this Contest three cash prizes will be offered for songs 
submitted by February 20th, as follows: 


ee oh in dewewntweb om $50.00 
Por the Second Best Gong. .........cccccsesese 30.00 
Por the Third Beat Gone... ......sccecscivcceccses 20.00 


Three judges have consented to serve in this contest, as follows: 
WILLIAM MORGAN KNOX, composer, and teacher of violin, 
Cincinnati College of Music. 
JOHN WELLINGTON LA RUE, Literary Editor, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
FRED SMITH, Studio Director, Broadcasting Station WLW, and 
author of “Steerin’ for Erin.” 
Arrangements have been completed with a nationally known music publish- 
ing house whereby the latter will accept for publication the song winning 
first prize, exploiting it through all the regular trade channels on the basis 
of their regular contract, with standard royalties covering all rights. Ac- 
ceptance of this arrangement is, however, optional with the author. 
Moreover, further arrangements have been made whereby a Radario will 
be written around the song and broadcast coincident with the appearance 
of the song upon the market. 
The type of song submitted should be of either of the two types known as 
“popular” and “semi-classical.”” Songs may be submitted with or without 
music. 
Further information concerning the contest and the nature of the songs to be 
submitted may be obtained by writing, enclosing self-addressed, stamped 


envelope, to 


Writer's Digest Song Contest Editor 


22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Young Depender 


The friendly critics will “get” you if you don’t watch out! 


By MARY BLAKE WOODSON 


Editor, Missouri Notes, Kansas City Star; Department Editor, Woman’s World; 
formerly Staff Writer Country Gentleman. 


Possibly the first thing the young writer 
does when he begins to write fiction stories 
and verse, particularly, is to get the critic 
habit. I suppose back of this is the same 
sort of feeling that prompts us to exhibit 
our flesh-and-blood children to the admir- 
ing and approving—we hope—gaze of the 
stranger and hear him exclaim over them. 
Usually it isn’t criticism the young writer 
really wants, even though he may fool him- 
self about this at the time. It is approba- 
tion, reassurance, a pat on the back, some- 
thing to bolster up his own faith in him- 
seli. However, he fondly fancies he is 
Wanting just what he asks for and so seeks 
out various writers, known and unknown, 
to judge him. The result is often detri- 
mental to him personally, since it encour- 
ages a feeling of dependence, and if he 
doesn’t wake up in time, it is likely to limit 
him woefully and may even injure him per- 
manently as a writer. 

Critics, like good nurses, really have to 
be born and can’t be made. Simply because 
a man or woman has written and marketed 
a certain number of stories or articles for a 
certain number of magazines does not neces- 
sarily mean they are qualified to give ex- 
pert advice or criticise the work of others, 


except, perhaps, in the mere mechanics of 
writing—spelling, grammar, diction and so 
on. Even the professional critic, fine and 
necessary as he is to make the wheels of 
literature go around smoothly, sometimes, is 
not infallible. Even his criticism of a man- 
uscript, after all, represents only the human 
opinion of one human being, and everyone 
knows there are as many tastes in stories 
as in anything else in the world. 


The Amateur Critic 


The amateur critic—and that’s all the 
author is to whom the callow writer so fre- 
quently appeals—is not only merely a human 
but is likely to express a lop-sided angle on 
a story. Unless he has happened to be 
born with that indefinable something—in- 
sight, understanding, sympathy, judgment, 
breadth of view, depth of feeling, whatever 
you will—that constitutes a sound, fair and 
wise judge, he is likely to make rather a 
mess of the story he criticises and perhaps 
ruin it before he is through, because he 
didn’t conceive it, bring it forth and love 
and labor over it. 

He can only see how he would have 
written it. 

Reading it critically from that point of 
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view, he is likely to quibble over really 
non-essential technicalities and lose its es- 
sence entirely, which may badly mislead the 
young author, pinning his credulous faith 
to the august opinion. If he does nothing 
more, it is a safe bet he will get the young 
writer off on the wrong track at least, just 
because he can hardly escape judging the 
work from his own angle entirely and will 
kind-heartedly want to get the writer into 
his own way of doing the thing since he 
has made good that way. 


Trying It Out on Jones 


Say, for instance, that a young writer has 
brought forth a piece of fiction that is a bit 
faulty, but really above average. A lovely, 
ethereal thing, maybe, full of delicate 
imagination, feeling. Suppose it really has 
a spark of genius in it, a touch of that rarest 
of all things, originality. Suppose it is even 
quite different from the cut and dried for- 
mulas that too many so-called successful 
writers cling to—and too many magazines, 
alas, seem to insist upon. -Who shall say 
it is therefore all wrong, that there is no 
place for it? Yet, if it is in the beginning 
of the young writer’s career, he probably 
and very naturally doubts its excellence, 
maybe because it is different, unrepressed. 
He loves it but fears it. So, overcome with 
a sort of stage-fright at his own achieve- 
ment, his thoughts run something like this: 

“Before I try that story on anybody I'll 
send it to Jim Jones. He’s a nice chap and 
he’s written for the magazines for years. 
I’ll get a few tips from him and find out if 
anything’s wrong with it. 

And what he really wants most passion- 
ately, is for Jim Jones to back him up. 

Now, maybe, Jim Jones is a perfectly 
good story writer but maybe his claim to 
fame and fortune lies in hard-headed busi- 
ness stories—the only kind he ever did or 
could write. How can he possibly under- 
stand, feel, appreciate, the type of story 
offered him for criticism? Nothing daunted, 
however, and bent on being obliging, he 
conscientiously runs through the young 
author’s story. Perhaps, quite without 
knowing it, he carefully deletes all the fresh- 
ness, all the originality, all the fire and 
imagination, idealism and sweetness out of 


it. He lines and interlines and behold it 
emerges finally no longer an ethereal story 
but only a business story—and not a very 
good one at that. 


Whose Story is ItP 


Also, it emerges Jim Jones’ story, patched 
and tinkered with Jim Jones’ well-known 
and carefully worked out formula on how 
to write ’em to sell. He has merely seen 
the story technically as the outsider views 
your children, regretting their physical de- 
fects and drawbacks of manners, but know- 
ing nothing of their characters, hearts, souls 
or deeper selves. He returns it to the 
author, honestly sure it should be altered 
according to his method before it can sell 
anywhere. And he hasn’t backed the author 
up at all. 


Along Comes Bill Smith 


Naturally a bit dashed, perhaps the young 
author, still seeking light, will hesitate to 
change the story as suggested and will send 
his original story to Bill Smith, writer of 
lurid sex fiction to see what he thinks of it. 
And what a good time Bill will have with 
the ethereal little tale! He will tear it all 
to pieces, and dipping his mental brush 
into his mental pot of red paint, he will 
daub it highly and generously. Then he'll 
stand off and throw mud at it until it is 
nicely besmirched and soiled. After which 
he will hand it back to the grieving and by 
now somewhat bewildered young writer 
with the bland and satisfied comment: 
“Now, your story will go. It merely needed 
a little pepping up.” 

And so on and on. If the young writer 
has enough valor and determination left he 
may even send his story to five or six suc- 
cessful or semi-successful writers and five 
times out of six it will be judged, not on its 
own merits but, quite unintentionally, from 
each author’s own, particular, personal 
angle. 


Tom, Dick and Harry’s Story 
The result will be either five or six poor 
stories, utterly unsalable, built around one 
set of characters, or a patchwork quilt of a 
story with a little of Tom, Dick and Harry 
in it but none of the original story and 
(Continued on page 61) 





Novelette 


Mechanics 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


Author of “The Fiction Business,’ “The Second Mate,” etc. 


The eminent presiding genius of THE 
Writers’ Dicest has suggested that I lift 
my voice in regard to the mechanics of the 
novelette. I don’t know rightly what he 
means by that, because in turning out novel- 
ettes I simply get a good start and the type- 
writer does the rest ; in other words, it comes 
to me that a person would act thus and so 
under given circumstances, and I make them 
act accordingly. Still, the more I think 
about that word mechanics the more it in- 
terests me, so perhaps I can find some hid- 
den cog-wheels after all. 

\Vhat good are mechanics if the editor 
them? The current—at writing— 
Blank Stories has a novelette written with 
a most careful eye to mechanics, to register- 
ing a certain impression on the mind of the 
reader, particularly to instilling local color 
without any obvious effort. The editor, 
without a word to me, as carefully deleted 
or changed all this. He naturally thought 
he was improving the story, but I have good 
grounds for thinking otherwise; and as a 
rule I do not object to editorial changes at 
all, if I know about them. But to have 
another man rewrite a story to suit himself 
and publish it over my name is objectionable 
in the extreme. I believe that if my story- 
mechanics do not suit him, his business is to 
tur down the story or else let the author 
maie the changes. In the present case, it 
would have been preferable to get the story 
back, rather than have it appear without 

ng the impression I was striving to 

; yet as a rule the slight changes de- 
sire by editors can be made by the author 
with a vast improvement to the story, if 
only his mechanics are left alone. 
_ What, then, do I mean by “mechanics” ? 
he way in which certain effects are pro- 
duccd on the eye and brain of the reader. 
For example, the phrase, “Yessir, I sure got 
to rush,” would be made by most editors to 
read, “Yes, sir, I sure got to rush,” and a 


spous 


totally different effect would be produced. 
Identical words can be pronounced in diff- 
erent ways according to circumstances, and 
actually are so pronounced. 

Having published something like 120 nov- 
elettes, I find the hardest thing to attain is 
novelty. Not in theme; you can start six 
novelettes with the same opening para- 
graphs, and have each distinctly different. 
The pinch comes more in the manner of 
writing, and in avoiding any duplication of 
incident or scene. Recently I had to write 
two novelettes in a hurry about the same 
character. They were totally unlike in con- 
struction, incident and plot; yet to my cha- 
grin I found that the second was most un- 
pleasantly reminiscent of the first. I don’t 
think the editors observed it, but I did, and 
that sort of thing won’t do. Often it may 
be a purely subconscious trick that the brain 
plays on the author. 

Yet there is infinite variety in the world, 
and it can be captured in print with com- 
paratively small effort, can the writer but 
see it. For some years I lived near a cer- 
tain district which I had never seen; people 
would say that it afforded fine material for 
stories, and I would ignore the matter. Then 
I happened to spend several months in 
rather intimate contact with that district. 
The result was half a dozen stories and 
novelettes dealing with the people, dialect 
and customs of that district, which were 
divided among Colliers, McClures, and Blue 
Book. 

But we’re slipping away from mechanics. 
One good thing about the novelette length 
is that it can retain freshness; the writer 
does not get tired of his job, and there are 
not apt to be dead spots in his work. Being 
elderly and gray-haired, fat and lazy, it 
takes me about a week to turn out an ave- 
rage 20,000-word novelette ; but it is turned 
out without any boredom. On the other 
hand, I have been working for two months, 
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off and on, at a book-length, at which it is 
most difficult to keep working; so it must be 
laid aside for a week in order that this diffi- 
culty shall not show in the written work, 
and that the subconscious mind may have a 
chance to frame up the story. There is 
none of this trouble with a novelette, or 
rarely so. 

The novelette, unlike the book-length, can 
very well do without any love interest; in 
fact, a good short story can usually be ela- 
borated into a novelette. The climax needs 
to be very sharp and distinct, however, and 


should for commercial reasons have a happy 
ending. The English regard this differently. 
I wrote a novelette in which a man sacri- 
ficed everything for what the world would 
hold as nothing, and ended by giving his 
life. 

To play safe, I enclose another end- 
ing in which he was saved. An English 
editor indignantly rejected this, saying truly 
that the unhappy ending was most glorious 
and logical; an American editor said, “but, 
of course, we'll use the happy ending.” 
That “of course” is very significant. 





Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


Third of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 
writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Editor of “Photo-Era Magazine” 


WHY GOOD PICTURES SELL 


Did my reader ever spend an evening with 
a friend who had just returned from his 
summer vacation? If so, he knows the sort 


of evening to which I refer. As soon as 
dinner is finished, and he can get his guest 
into the library or living-room, the host 
asks in a manner which will admit of no 
refusal, “Wouldn’t you like to see the pic- 
tures of our camp on Muskrat Lake?” 

Of course, you are delighted (?), and for 
the next hour or so the cornered guest 
glances over prints of the camp, the largest 
fish of the season, the canoe, the Jones’ dog, 
Bill with the woodchuck, the bunch at the 
corn roast, Elsie and her beau, mother knit- 
ting on the porch, Uncle Ezra who brings 
the milk, etc., etc. 

When the ordeal—and it usually amounts 
to an ordeal—is over the guest sinks back 
in his chair with a sigh of relief. I venture 
to say that, in most such cases, the guest 
would not give fifty cents for any picture in 
the entire collection. Why ? Because it 
wasn’t good enough, or it failed to arouse 
his desire to purchase because it lacked 
story-sense or “punch.” In short, the guest 
is very much in the same position as the 


average editor. The guest would have en- 
joyed looking over a collection of really 
beautiful, interesting pictures—so would an 
editor. He might have bought several sub- 
jects had they been for sale—so would an 
editor. He didn’t buy any because they 
were not good enough or failed to grip him 
as they should—and for the same reason 
editors do not buy pictures. After all, the 
guest and the editor are very much on the 
same footing. To be sure, the editor may 
know a bit more about art and composition 
than the guest does; but basically he makes 
his decisions entirely on the merits of the 
pictures submitted to him. When they are 
not good enough to meet his requirements, 
he does not buy them—“even as you and I.” 

All of which brings us to the considera- 
tion of why good pictures sell. Let us as- 
sume that the reader learns that Mr. Van 
Smith, owner of the beautiful home on the 
hill, has just been elected mayor. The news- 
papers are filled with the past and present 
of Mr. Van Smith’s career. The culmina- 
tion of his success is visualized for the peo- 
ple by his magnificent home. The reader 
hastens up the hill, photographs the house, 
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develops the plate or film hurriedly, makes 
a print, and as soon as it is dry rushes off 
with it to the city editor. On the way, he 
compliments himself upon his “nose for 
news” and his speed. 

Arrived at the city editor’s desk he pre- 
sents the photograph of the Van Smith 
mansion. The editor examines it critically, 
then remarks pointedly, “Why the deuce 
didn’t you bring me a print without that 
furniture truck right in the foreground? 
It hides one-third of the house. Look at 
those yellow stains in the upper right-hand 
corner of the picture. See here, that kind 
of a print won’t do. Sorry, but we’ve got 
to have good pictures. Yours isn’t even 
good technically. Good morning!” 


Make It Clear 


Again let us assume that the reader sees 
in the news of the day that a great actress 
is to visit his city on Thursday afternoon. 
Happy thought! A friend of his has an 
office across the street from the hotel where 
the celebrity is to stop for the night. From 
his friend’s office-window he can command 
an excellent view of the main entrance of 
the hotel. Thursday afternoon arrives. The 
day is beautiful. The sun shines brightly 
on the hotel entrance; the crowd gathers 
and soon one hears cries of, “Here she 
comes!” The crowd parts quickly, a large 
motor car rolls up and stops—fortunately 
with the top down—there is a cheer and the 
great actress rises to acknowledge the salu- 
tation. The psychological moment has ar- 
rived. The reader presses the shutter-re- 
lease. The actress disappears into the hotel 
and the excitement is over. Again the 
eader hurries through the developing and 
printing. Again he presents himself at the 
ditor’s desk. “What have you got now?” 


he asks shortly. “A picture of Madame St. ° 


Clair just as she arrived at the hotel,” is the 
reply. 

“Let’s see it,” snaps the editor. “Man 
alive, that won’t do. Can’t you see you 
moved the camera? That might be Mary 
Jones just as well as Madame St. Clair. I 
could use a clear-cut, unmistakable picture 
of that actress; but this picture doesn’t tell 
a thing—not a thing!” 

In both of these cases—and they are 


based on facts—the editor needed the pic- 
tures in question and was eager to get the 
right kind. However, he was too conscien- 
tious an editor to insert anything below the 
high standards which his paper required. 
A good photograph would have sold on 
sight. Can we blame the editor for reject- 
ing those pictures that failed to meet his ar- 
tistic and technical needs? Wouldn’t we do 
exactly the same thing? Good pictures al- 
ways have sold and always will sell, pro- 
vided they are timely and meet editorial re- 
quirements. 


Keep Out Objectionable Features 


It may not be amiss to point out that an 
excellent technical photograph is not al- 
ways a good picture from the editor’s point 
of view. In a preceding paragraph, I re- 
ferred to the picture of a beautiful home 
and that the presence of a furniture truck 
in the foreground virtually spoiled it for 
newspaper or magazine sale. Now that pic- 


ture might have been perfect technically. 
That is, the film or plate might have been 
properly exposed, and developed, a good 


print on glossy paper made of it and, in 
every way, it might have been good copy for 
the engraver. But the presence of the fur- 
niture truck nullified all this good technical 
workmanship. All of which proves that an 
elementary knowledge of composition is an 
important factor in the making and the sell- 
ing of a good photograph. 

Perhaps the reader may think that all this 
discussion is unnecessary. In fact, he may 
say to himself, “Why, of course, a good 
picture sells. That’s self evident. Editors 
don’t, as a rule, buy poor pictures.” Very 
true, but does the reader himself know a 
good picture when he sees one? If he does 
not, how is he to meet the editor’s require- 
ments? Good pictures sell because they are 
good. 

The big point is to make sure that the 
writer and the editor agree on what con- 
stitutes a good photograph. If the reader 
does not care about selling his pictures, he 
can call any picture good—that is his per- 
sonal privilege. In fact, he can call a poor 
picture good, if he so desires. There is 
nothing to gain or lose, whether he be right 
or wrong. But we are now considering the 
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subject from the point of view of dollars 
and cents. 

Personal opinions and whims must bow 
before the demand of editors who know 
the public mind and either seek to entertain 
it or to educate it, as the case may be. There 
is a market for good pictures and the reader 
must study the demands of that market— 
he cannot ignore its demands and compel 
it to accept what he thinks is good. The 
picture must be good from an editorial point 
of view before it will receive editorial at- 
tention, that’s all there is to it. 


Good Pictures Sell 


Now, then, let us see if we cannot get 
these paragraphs together and prove that 
good pictures sell. We have seen, in our 
own experience, that we like to look at good 
pictures. We have been bored by the other 
kind. A picture that is technically and ar- 
tistically well done, holds our attention and 
arouses our desire for possession. In fact, 
we have “sold ourselves” many a good pic- 
ture and we know that good photographs 
sell from our own reaction to a beautiful 
picture. 

An editor is a man or a woman who re- 
acts even as we do. Many times, editorial 
training has developed a remarkably keen 
and sensitive appreciation of all that is beau- 
tiful, pictorially and otherwise. To satisfy 
this trained appreciation of a good picture, 
the writer-photographer must attune him- 


self to the same “waves” of pictorial beauty 
which are broadcasted from editorial offices, 
If we have been educated to understand 
and to enjoy good music, we respond at 
once to the singer or player who renders a 
beautiful musical selection. Jazz may be all 
right in its place; but we would not care 
to sit through a concert of nothing else. 

Good pictures sell because, as a rule, 
editors like them for personal reasons and 
because the majority of readers appreciate 
good pictures; and after all, to entertain 
or to educate the public is the final aim of 
editor and writer-photographer. 

In conclusion, let me try to impress my 
reader with the value of a good picture. 
Not only does it sell, but by making only 
good pictures a writer strengthens his own 
reputation and his own character. The de- 
termination never to send a poor print to 
any editor will mean extra work at times, 
but the resulting satisfaction and remunera- 
tion more than repay the effort. 

From my own experience, I know that 
an editor rejoices whenever he gets to the 
point where he is “sure” of a contributor. 
By that I mean, sure every time of a well- 
written article, sure of good pictures and 
sure of the contributor’s ability. Further- 
more—and this I know positively—the 
writer-photographer who wins this feeling 
of editorial “sureness” is not very far from 
the turn in the road which leads straight 
to literary success. 





The Rights in Literary Property 


By MICHAEL GARVEY, Pu. D. 


“Writers should bear in mind that the 
minute an unpublished, uncopyrighted man- 
uscript has been dropped in the mail box 
it is public property. It is unprotected and 
may be made use of by any unscrupulous 
party into whose hands it may fall.” 

The above appeared in a magazine de- 
voted to information and instruction for the 
photoplaywright, and no doubt has mislead 
many into believing that they have no legal 
protection whatever in their manuscript 
unless it is copyrighted, and that an author 


who has completed his story, and has de- 
posited it in the mails for the purpose of 
forwarding it to a publisher to have it 
printed, has no protection from plagiarism. 

Under the present copyright law a manu- 
script story, or a scenario intended to be de- 
veloped into a motion-picture photoplay, can 
not be copyrighted, unless the work is pub- 
lished and printed, then registration for 
copyright may be secured by proceeding as 
in the case of books. 

(Continued on page 53) 





The Complete Writing Equipment 


Second of a series of articles on how to fit out your den for efficient 
authorship—by a successful short story writer and business woman 


By EDNA HERRON 
SELECTING AND OPERATING THE TYPEWRITER 


They say that a good typist is born, not 
made. It is true that some never acquire 
the knaek, no matter how good their edu- 
cation or how painstakingly careful they 
become. But the sympathetic typist comes 
to know a certain “oneness” with the ma- 
chine, a feel of comradeship, which brings 
with it a sureness of touch, and the result 
is perfection on the printed page. 

This desired result cannot be accom- 
plished without the use of a strictly first- 
class machine. In the purchase of a type- 
writer, consider first the use it will be put 
to—the weight if it is to travel from place 
to place, the simplicity or complexity of 
its parts, and the convenience or inconveni- 
ence of renewing same. 

Some machines run much harder than 
others. Take into consideration the light- 

ess of touch, for this has much to do with 
tiring or not tiring the user. If you buy 
1 used machine, ascertain the serial number 
before buying, which is always the main 
thing in case you wish to sell. 

My advice is to buy a good machine of 
tandard make. A one-year guarantee goes 
with a new one, including adjustment by an 
‘xpert to your individual touch—and when 
the year is up you will have learned enough 
about the mechanism to keep it in repair 
without much additional cost. You become 
attached to your typewriter—it becomes a 
part of you. For this reason, if for no 
ther, you want a strictly first-class, A-1 
iachine with which to win success. 


Keep the Machine Covered 


The typewriter should be kept covered 
hen not in use, as the accumulation of 
lust is alone responsible for many of its 


[t is well to know your own machine 
so that small defects may be cured without 


outside help; but if the trouble cannot be 
found, or being found cannot be remedied, 
lose no time in “S O S”-ing the repair man. 
Willy-nilly, a machine must be kept in 
strictly first-class shape. Anything is bet- 
ter than page after page showing here and 
there the same faulty type, or spacing, or 
indenting which spoils the appearance of 
the whole. Better a serious defect which 
stops proceedings than one which only spoils 
the results and lets the work go on. 


Daily Cleaning Important 


A much used machine requires daily care. 
Use a soft cloth for cleaning and polishing 
of the rods. Certain brushes come for 
cleaning the inside parts; the type-brush 
dipped in benzine cleanses the type. Care 
should be taken to protect the machine 
proper during this operation by covering 
with a cloth or paper, as its bright surface 
is liable to be spoiled if the cleaning. fluid 
is allowed to touch the surface. Oil should 
be used sparingly, an occasional drop on 
the rods being sufficient for ordinary use. 
But if the machine has been unused or neg- 
lected, it is wonderful what a touch of oil 
will do when applied to the afflicted parts. 
It is important to use a good grade of oil, 
as an inferior quality may defeat the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. The use of 
too much oil causes accumulation of dust, 
which clogs the works and makes the action 
heavy. 

The Platen 

The platen or roller of the machine is an 
important part. They come hard, soft or 
medium. The soft really makes the most 
attractive work, and makes less noise, if 
you need not more than one carbon copy. 
The hard roller is best for making many 
carbons, but it produces a metallic sound 
caused by the type bars striking the hard 
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surface. A sheet of paper wound about 
the platen helps to deaden this sound; or a 
“back sheet” may be used for the same 
purpose. These methods also save the 
platen and give it longer life. 

The medium roller is best for general 
use. If your spacing between the lines is 
irregular, there is something wrong with the 
platen. It may be fastened loosely, allow- 
ing the roller to slip, in which case a turn 
of the screw will remedy the difficulty. If 
the trouble continues it may be too smooth; 
try sandpapering the roller ever so lightly 
and touching the surface (not polishing it 
dry) with wood alcohol or benzine. 


Then There’s the Ribbon 


Of the tools to work with first in import- 
ance perhaps comes the ribbon. It pays to 
buy the best on the market. It will prove 
cheapest in the end by its long life, and in 
the meantime will stamp your work as ex- 
cellent compared to that done with a rib- 
bon of inferior grade. A good ribbon gives 
a clear impression, free from blur or that 
muddy, furry look which spoils any page. 
Use black ribbon for manuscript work. 
Sometimes a discarded dim ribbon may 
“come to life” for a short period. It isn’t 
always dead when it makes a dim impres- 
sion. If there are no holes in it, but it seems 
to be worn out on account of the dimness, 
put it away and some time later on try it 
again. There may be several days’ wear in 
it still. 

To get the best out of a ribbon, it should 
be turned before it is worn very much; that 
is, do not wait until it gets dim on one-half 
before using the other half. Turn the 
spools end for end. Besides this, the rib- 
bon may be detached from the spool and 
turned over, thus not only using both halves 
of the ribbon but the reverse side of both 
halves as well. There are re-inking pro- 
cesses for renewing ribbons, but I have never 
known of any successful results. A clear- 
cut impression of the type is not possible 
with a renewed or re-inked ribbon. 


Selecting the Paper and Carbons 


The result of a good black ribbon on pure 
white bond or creamy linen paper is very 
effective. The paper should be 16-pound or 


20-pound weight, size 844 x 11 inches. You 
will find that the 16-pound paper folds more 
evenly than the heavier, and, besides, saves 
postage. For many carbon work a good 
onion skin paper, glazed or unglazed, an- 
swers the purpose. Cheap paper is all right 
for filing copies, but for originals strictly 
first-class paper is essential for high-grade 
work. Erasing is then a pleasure—no fear 
of “going through,” no smudgy surface left 
to mar the page. 

Next comes the carbon paper. There is 
as much difference in carbons as there is in 
ribbons. The appearance is sometimes de- 
ceptive. Of course if you run your finger 
over it and it comes away back you know 
its quality—but that isn’t the only test. It 
may not rub off and still be a poor article. 
The impression from it may be as dim as 
departed glory itself; it may make beauti- 
ful duplicates at first and wear out before 
its time, or it may tear at the slightest pull 
on your part, or wrinkle into a thousand 
folds. The only way is to find a good ar- 
ticle by experience and stick to it. “For one 
or two carbons, medium weight is better, 
while for many carbons, a very thin sheet is 
necessary to get good impressions. Ribbons 
and carbons can both be bought to better 
advantage by buying in quantities. Coupon 
books may be had at a reduction in price, 
the goods delivered one at a time as needed. 


Filing Cabinets 


Filing cabinets are a necessity if time- 


saving is to be considered. They may be 
of the simplest order, even home-made of 
cardboard fitted into any convenient box. 
The word “Sotp” can be written on them 
just as importantly when a manuscript fails 
to return, as if they cost a large sum of 
money. And some provision also must be 
made for filing memoranda to be available 
at a moment’s notice; otherwise valuable 
time is lost and confusion reigns supreme. 
Small outfits can be bought at a very low 
price, and the money is well spent. 

Printed letter stationery for the author 
is not a necessity, but the expense of a sup- 
ply of printed or engraved letterheads and 
envelopes of good quality is money well 
spent. Name, address and telephone num- 

(Continued on page 60) 





A Camera and a Passion 


America’s foremost writer of photoplays pleads for the 
human interest element in motion pictures 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


Author of “Souls for Sale,’ “The Old Nest,” Miss 318,” 
“Clipped Wings,” etc., etc. 


The motion picture is so new that it has 
practically no dead authors, therefore no 
great authors for critics of a certain ancient 
sort to use as clubs to bash living authors 
with. 

Motion pictures are so new and the forms 
and methods still so elastic and experimental 
that the unfortunate critics have nothing to 
call classics and to use as stumbling blocks 
for exploring feet. 

Therefore the high-minded critics call all 
motion pictures bad and all forms and 
methods trashy and puerile. By staying 
away from the pictures and passing the the- 
atres where they are shown with averted 


eyes of maidenly horror, these critics satisfy 
themselves of their superiority and do the 
film no more harm than King Canute did 
to the sea when he told it just how far it 
could go. 

We are still in the pioneer stage of the 


photo-play. Mistakes are many and it is 
not easy to find all the best passes across the 
mountains and the great salt lakes. But the 
pioneers are afterward looked back upon 
as giants and the critics who sneered at the 
blundersome Columbuses and Cabots and 
Raleighs are now chiefly remembered be- 
‘ause their only contribution to progress 
was that of the gadfly and the cockroach. 

The earliest film successes like the ear- 
liest epic poems and historical dramas, were 
hlled with spectacular incident, elaborate 
rappings, battles, animals, gods and desper- 
ate adventure. 

All the arts have always had and will 
aiways have as they always should have, an 
lterest in huge canvases, great sculptural 

roups, cathedrals and palaces, symphonies, 
grand operas, costume novels, pageants, and 
ther forms of grandeur. 

So there will always be a place for mov- 
‘ng pictures of vast mechanical or spectacu- 


lar nature. And the generalship required 
in such works often reveals a wonderful 
intellectual and emotional strategy. 

But even in the biggest spectacles the 
moments of greatest appeal have usually 
been casual bits of graphic human veracity, 
a touch of character, or of sympathy, or of 
vivid reality. 

It was in noting how these little moments 
caught the heart of the audience away from 
the riotous mobs and the tumbling auto- 
mobiles that I came to believe in human nat- 
ure as the true and unfailing source of 
strength in the motion picture as in every 
other art. 

Fancy, mystery, majesty, artifice, sensa- 
tionalism—all of these are feeble compared 
with the presentation of life and truth to 
life. Whether in comedy or tragedy, farce 
or domestic drama, the infallibly effective 
thing is the appeal to reality. 

Many motion picture authors forget this 
incessantly and turn out as a result pictures 
whose falsehood, inconsistency and artifi- 
ciality wreck all their skill. But this is also 
true of every other form of art. 

The censors would seem to pretend that 
there was never any wickedness in the 
world until pictures began to move. And 
the critics would have us believe that faulty 
construction, insincerity, illiteracy, Phili- 
stinism, and sensationalism were never 
heard of in books, plays or art galleries. 

The camera will always make mistakes 
and be guilty of sins of taste or of judg- 
ment. But this is true also of the brush, 
the chisel, the pen, and the typewriter. 

The author, who loves to disclose huma- 
nity to humanity will find in the camera a 
marvelous instrument of expression. 

He ought to learn screen technique just 
as he learns grammar and spelling or the 
mixture of colors or counterpoint or the 
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mechanics of architecture, so that he may 
express his own ideas in his own way. Once 
he has acquired a little proficiency in the 
language he will find that his greatest suc- 
cess will come from his sincerity. 

There is still some conservative hostility 
among the earlier scenario writers toward 
too much sincerity but the conservatives 
exist in every art. 

As Dumas needed only “three boards and 
a passion” to make a play, so for photoplay 
one needs only a camera and a passion. 
The spectacular element is unnecessary. 
The clash of character is more thrilling than 
the clash of armies; suspense of realistic 
situation than the most complex devices of 
coincidence or melodramatic villainy; soul- 
wrecks are more exciting than ship-wrecks 
and the race of ambitions than of chariots. 

The mystery story, the detective and 
criminal plot are welcome, as they should be. 
The man who is too intellectual to like 
them is too intellectual to live. Pessimism 
and cynical gloom are no more welcome 


here than in the other arts, but high tragedy 
has full scope. 

Simply homely pathos or humor, grace- 
ful romance and poetic fervor, human 
beings undergoing human experiences with 
human emotions—these make an appeal 
that is as tremendous as it is artistic. 


The sooner this is realized the less time 
and money and toil will be wasted on trying 
to dazzle the eye with gaudy carnival while 
leaving the heart hungry, and the reason 
offended. 

The reform most needed in the moving 
pictures is the awakening of scenario de- 
partments to the vital importance of motive. 
Too many of the old school men think the 
why of a character’s action does not matter 
so long as his action is picturesque. This 
is no longer true. An audience will ask why 
if the scenario editor doesn’t. 

The camera has graduated from the nur- 
sery and the fairy story period to the dig- 
nity of a grown-up art. 





A Splitting Question 


By J. R. McCARTHY 


Why does the ad-writer split his infini- 
tives? Pick up the best literary magazine 
you know. Turn to the pay-pages. What 
ho! “To properly appreciate the Coddled 
Carbon Remover—” -—“To quickly expose 
fraudulent imitators—” —“To powerfully 
uphold the claims—” and so forth, and so 
back, and so eternally. 

Now what does the copy-writer dislike 
about an infinitive, that he is so eager to 
split the poor thing? What did the infinitive 
do to him? One historian, Dr. Disgustus 
Dope, has it that in the early days of adver- 
tising, the first expert, then of course in his 
swaddling clothes, found an infinitive on 
the floor of the nursery. It was a new thing 
to the expert, just as the expert, with his 
husky rattle, was a strange creature to the 
poor old battered infinitive there on the 


nursery floor. They eyed each other for 
nearly an hour, growing each more inquisi- 
tive every minute. At last the advertising 
expert, cooing “da-da, maa-maa-largest and 
most marvelous in the world—da-da,” 
crawled nearer to the weary infinitive. 
Nearer. Nearer. Then, with a pounce, he 
was upon it, had it in both hands, choked it 
rudely. But the infinitive, though battered 
through centuries of hard use by novelists 
and bards, was powerful still. With all its 
strength it turned upon its persecutor; 
writhed out of the choking hands and 
wound itself about the little chubby throat 
of the expert. 

Twenty minutes later the expert’s nurse 
entered the room to find the poor little fel- 
low quiet in death, the enraged infinitive sti!! 


(Continued on page 59) 





Keep Your Story Unified 


How unity demands that a story produce only 
one dominant emotional effect 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of “Colliers” and Author 
of “Narrative Technique” 


(Continued from January) 


You write your piece. You thrill with 
the adventure all over again. You can 
hardly wait until you get the verdict of the 
instructor or the class to which it is read. 
The response is disappointing. Your story 
“contains some good writing but something 
is the matter with it; it doesn’t get over.” 
Then you are told that if you had only 
omitted that bit at the end about the stom- 
ach-ache from eating too many flapjacks, 
everything would have gone well. 

You are discouraged. That stomach- 
ache belonged, you argue; it happened; it 
is the truth; why should you not tell the 
truth? You will then be told that not truth 
to life, but a single, definite appeal to the 
emotions is the highest ideal of short story 
art, and even then you will not understand 
unless you grasp the psychology and the 
“subtleties” of this chapter. Had you under- 
stood these matters from the start, you 
would have found it in you to omit the 
digestive disturbance; you would have had 
greater joy in your performance, and firmer 
assurance of its success. 

What practical use is the single effect? 
\ struggling young writer of my acquaint- 
ance recently sold his first big story, a 
beautiful narrative about a wonderful dog. 
\Vhen he first sent it to the editor it con- 
tained a sub-plot about a love affair with a 
young girl. This romantic episode had 
absolutely nothing to do with the effect of 
the dog story; it ruined it, in fact. Luckily 
for the writer, the editor was a personal 
friend and called him to his office. “Why 
this love business in this story?” asked the 
editor. 

“Oh,” replied the ambitious author, “I 
thought every story to succeed had to have 
a heroine in it, and I stuck her in.” 


“Take her out,” said the editor, “and I’ll 
buy the story.” 

And he did. He explained later that for 
a writer to do a thing like that was exactly 
as if a man trying to sell a beautiful piece 
of woodland should try to add to its appeal 
by setting up side shows or monuments 
along the path which would through the 
woods. The error, in other words, was in 
not achieving a single effect. 

The gods were with this fortunate writer 
in this particular instance—the editor hap- 
pened to be a friend; but hundreds, yes, 
thousands of hard-working young writers 
the country over, I give you my word, are 
constantly blundering in exactly the same 
way, and there is no editor friend to point 
severely to the error. I have myself, as an 
editor, seen and rejected scores and scores 
of such manuscripts. The yearning owners 
often lack neither skill in writing nor knowl- 
edge of life; they do not want sympathies, 
too many emotions, too many at once any- 
way ; they cannot control them; they simply 
cannot do one thing at a time. 

Oh, the things we want to do, are de- 
termined to do, come what may, when we 
are young! Everything is possible to us. 
Today we are writing about the dastardly 
intrigue of a rival football team and the 
vengeance of fate on that team. We hap- 
pen to be particularly nifty at describing 
moonlight scenes. We once visited a most 
delectable young lady—well, anyway, we 
understand moonlight! We can do it as 
well as Poe on anyone else, and—a chunk 
of moonlight, in our best manner, goes into 
our otherwise respectable football story. 
Just wait until the teacher reads it! He'll 
realize what a genius—well, the sordid fact 
is that the moonlight scene gets a fat blue 
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pencil through it, and our temple of literary 
dreams collapses ! 

If tragedy has met you in this form—and 
you will be unlike me or any other of the 
squadrons of pilgrims trying to spiral up 
the windy slopes of Parnassus if it hasn’t— 
your need, believe me, will be, not inspira- 
tion, not a more appreciative audience, not 
an instructor who knows his job, but—self- 
discipline. “He that ruleth his spirit” is 
better “than he that taketh a city,” and 
writers of stories that succeed are no excep- 
tion to the precept. 

You will not be alone among artists in 
your struggle to master this important prin- 
ciple of technique. All artists wrestle with 
this refractory, elusive issue of effects. Be- 
hold the list of their victories. Macdowell’s 
lovely “To a Wild Rose”—what would you 
feel if he had introduced into the middle 
of it a “peppy” strain of “jazz”? What 
would Paderewski’s “Minuet” be with “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers!” marching through 
it as an obligato? Carot’s silver-gray dawns 
among April-budded trees—can you imagine 
the effect if they were filled with red-jack- 

(Mr. 


Uszell’s article in the 


eted hunters or Fra Angelico saints? Sup- 
pose Whistler’s “Mother” were enlivened 
with a table in one corner spread with a 
convivial collection of wine bottles, or the 
Greek “Laocoon” in his struggle with the 
serpents of fate were confronted with the 
marble effigy of a goat, head-down, coming 
full-tilt for the hapless parent? Such 
freaks of art would be extreme violations 
of the law of unity of effect. 

Kipling would have been equally at fault 
had he ended his swift and magnificent 
tragedy, “Without Benefit of Clergy,” with 
Holden at the end walking from the scene 
of his unsupportable grief on his hands in- 
stead of on his feet; and Poe in “‘The Fall 
of the House of Usher,” would have dis- 
pelled the magic of this ‘tale’s sepulchral 
gloom if, on departing from the doomed 
house, the narrator instead of walking de- 
corously away, had thumbed his nose at it. 
Errors as egregious as these I hope you 
will not make, but errors of this type you 
are sure to make in your early work. No 
matter—all great art is built upon mistakes 
and early failures. 


March issue of Writer’s DicEst 


will be entitled, “How to Read Character.’) 





Writing for the Trade Journals 


BY THE EDITOR OF ONE 


The young writer picks up a copy of, 
say, some hardware trade paper. In it he 
finds an article, “How Smith Hardware 
Company Displays Cutlery.” Immediately 
he starts out in a mad rush to get facts 
on which to base a cutlery article. 

That is the natural way to work. It is 
perhaps the advice that has been given him 
by older writers, by writers’ magazines, 
and the teachers. But there is a better way. 

Study the magazine or business paper 
for the articles the editor wants but can’t 
get. 

There was never an editor who didn’t 
have a little pigeon hole in one dusty cor- 
ner of his desk, or a big folder marked 


“Suggestions for Future Articles.” In this 
pigeon hole or folder he writes notes to 
himself about articles he promises himself 
to get. But as the heels of one press date 
follow closely on one another he constantly 
postpones the writing, or preparation of 
these articles. 

These articles are the ones that are hard 
to get. The kind that require leg-work, 
research, and widespread investigation. 
They are the kind that build circulation, 
bring in the postman puffing under a load 
of letters of congratulation, and subscrip- 
tion renewals. 

When you begin to study a publication 

(Continued on page 58) 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Eight in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies of poetry technique 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THE ODE AND MEMORIAL VERSE—Continued 


William Wordsworth has written a num- 
ber of splendid odes. The one called an 
“Ode to Duty” is written in eight-line stan- 
zas of iambic tetrameter ending in an alex- 
andrine. The rhymes are sometimes in 
couplets and sometimes in alternately 
rhymed quatrains. The “Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality from Recollections of 
Karly Childhood”—with its typical and 
amusing Wordsworthian title—is not only 
his best, but one of the finest in the lan- 
guage. Although it makes use of every line- 
length from dimeter to heptameter, varying 
them with seeming recklessness and aban- 
don, a careful reading shows very few in- 
appropriate lines and very few spots where 
form and sense are not perfectly agreed. 

It may be that the free form, as some 
writers assert, is entirely due to literary 
tradition. I like to think otherwise. Words- 
worth at his best had a very delicate ear— 
as he had an execrable one at his worst— 
and he is at his best in this poem. While I 
suppose the most delicate rhythms and har- 
monies defy analysis, yet the almost perfect 
melody that runs through these uneven 
lines has to a certain degree a mechanical 
explanation. At a dozen places in the poem 
careful scrutiny will show that there is a 
compensation between long and short lines 
so that combined, they approach, though 
they seldom touch, the norm of iambic 
pentameter. 

The combination of long and short lines, 
too, is carefully worked out. In an earlier 
paper, I stated that certain line-lengths com- 
bined well, while others do not. Generally, 
\Vordsworth’s combinations are such as 
occur with happy results in typical English 
stanzas. Thus, the irregularity appears 
much greater than it really is. The effect 
produced is that of a poem started in iambic 
pentameter and more or less continued in 


that form, but ever and anon breaking out 
into tremendous bursts of lyrical ecstasy. 

I realize that a clever prosodist might 
make a strong attack on this theory by a 
few well-chosen citations ; yet it has fact on 
its side. Be my theory right or wrong, 
the poem is a masterly example of how 
form may be suited to content, as the fol- 
lowing oft-quoted citations will show: 


The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
And yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath pass’d away a glory from 
the earth. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison- — begin to close 
Upon the growing 
But he beholds the light, a! whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


What though the radiance which was once 
so bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the 
flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 
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These three quotations also reveal an- 
other characteristic of the ode, showing as 
they do, progressive treatment, or logical 
development of the idea. 

Tennyson’s odes on national events are 
hardly typical of those produced by English 
laureates, because he was too much the 
master technician to write line combinations 
permitted to stand in the work of less able 
versifiers. His “Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington,” however, is in some 
respects typical. The Iron Duke had been 
a national figure for many years; he was 
the conqueror of Napoleon, a soldier, a 
gentleman, an able-minded statesman. Yet 
he was no popular hero as our own Lincoln 
was, and is. He had the respect, rather 
than the love of his countrymen. A poem 
on his death must be more or less of a con- 
ventional thing unless the poet lashed his 
pegasus into a false frenzy. Tennyson 
would not write insincerely; all that he 
could say was, “A great figure has passed 
away, and we are sorry. His fame will 
endure because of his abilities and virtues. 
He was a truthful man and a follower of 
duty.” 

From this rather scanty material, the poet 
evolved a technically fine poem, using free 
lines effectively, and reaching one or two 
bright peaks of true poetry such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 

Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses, 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory. 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 

His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

An interesting commentary on the free- 
line type of writing might be based on the 
fact that one who quotes this passage from 
memory without remembrance of the print- 
ed page, tends to make an entirely different 
arrangement of the first eight lines, whereby 
they become seven. The facts that few of 
the lines have end-stops and that some of 


the rhymes are unobtrusive aid in making 
this re-arrangement seem natural. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He that walks it only thirsting for the right, 

And learns to conquer love of self before 

his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle 

Bursting into glossy purples 

Which outredden all voluptuous garden-roses. 

Another ear might offer protest ; to mine, 
the revised version seems better than the 
original. Whatever moral one may or may 
not draw from this observation, it is inter- 
esting and a bit surprising to note that Shel- 
ley, natural radical that he was, chose to 
write his best odes in regular verse. 

Shelley was peculiarly fitted by tempera- 
ment for the writing of odes. An idealist 
of the most ethereal kind, so that he always 
lived in anything but a material universe, 
his passionate love for the spirit of man and 
his ardent enthusiasm for all holy and im- 
possible abstractions made him write nat- 
urally in lofty and exalted imagery the most 
beautiful type of poetic exposition. Ideas 
—whether correct or mistaken—swarmed in 
Shelley’s mind and continually poured out 
in the most song-like verse known to our 
literature. A need for singing, an instinctive 
desire for melody, may have directed his 
odes into the more regular stanza patterns. 

(Continued on page 56.) 





BONHOMIE VOYAGE 


By V. Rector GRIFFITH 


Go, my own precious manuscript, 
Go on thy way 

Merrily—whate’er is thy fate be 
Happy and gay; 

Be courageous if the ship 

Brings thee back to me, another trip 

Thou must take another day. 

Nay, nay! ne’er fail to smile alway. 

Be brave, my precious manuscript. 


The last shall be first 
And the first shall be last. 
Aye, aye! thy brave heart 
Will win a place at last, 
Though o’er the trail from the start 
Thy way was rough, you were brave 
And properly vers’d. 
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The Writer’s Reading 


Why we read good books—not to imitate, 
but to emulate them 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


What shall a writer read with profit? 

It will perhaps be of greater help to the 
writer to try to discover why people read— 
fiction, for instance—anyway. For in learn- 
ing the philosophy of reading we are not 
far from simultaneously mastering the art 
of writing. 

What is the secret of popular reading? 
Why has “Main Street” been sold to 600,000 
people and “On the Avenue”—to mention 
one of thousands—has been bought by less 
than six hundred ? 

So we read “Main Street,” let us say, to 
discover the golden secret and find that we 
do not like it at all! We ask everybody we 
meet who has read the book, and cannot find 
a single person who out-and-out likes the 
book. 

On the other hand, take another book 
that sold upwards of 500,000 copies, “Eben 
Holden,” and we find ourselves having a 
genuine liking for the book and its leading 
character. What is the answer? 

So we find this study of the psychology of 
best sellers is interesting. No two of them 
seem to have sold for the same reason. 
\Vhat abysses there are between “Quo 
Vadis,” “The Four Horsemen of the Apo- 
calypse,” “If Winter Comes,” and “Black 
Oxen!” How did the authors know how to 
ensnare the popular fancy? How are we 
writers going to know in our turn? 


What is the Secret of Best Sellership 


\ll these questions must at some time or 
other present themselves before the mind of 
the earnest, thinking writer as he essays the 
enormous task of breaking a lance with the 
tricky fancy of the multitude of readers. 

lirst, let us hazard some conjectures as 
to the motive influences that propelled each 
of the books mentioned to popular success. 
“Main Street” was provocative. It chal- 
lenged 50,000,000 peop'e with an accusation 


of ugliness in their daily lives and made 
600,000 of them mad enough to read it. 
“Eben Holden” was a sheer matter of 
charm. Here was a character and a life as 
simple as the dawn. The story teemed with 
“local color.” 

Now take “Quo Vadis.” Here is a story 
that has the mighty sweep of the ages, the 
pulse of the universe and a beauty that is 
deathless. We are taken out of our own 
time back to the beginning of the Christian 
Era. Such descriptions as make the imagin- 
ation real, a love story which none surpas- 
ses, a vein of tragedy so rich that it draws 
the tears. 


“The Four Horsemen” 


“The Four Horsemen”—despite its pon- 
derous titlk—was a book of the moment. 
It swam on the crest of a wave of popular 
prejudice. It favored the Allies’ cause in 
the war. Notwithstanding all these things 
it was a great book and, with its unforget- 
table pictures of the First Battle of the 
Marne and the early ravages on society at 
large, a valuable book. 

“If Winter Comes” presents a problem. 
It was not a pleasant book. Mark Sabre 
may have been symbolical in his problem 
and struggles of England, we cannot say. 
Sabre is neither altogether pleasing nor lov- 
able. But wasn’t it the whimsy of the story, 
with High Jinks and Low Jinks and all the 
rest of the delicious touches! And finally 
that dramatic moment in court? 

With seven league boots we stride over 
to “Black Oxen.” Here is one of the oldest 
stories in the world retold—The Fountain 
of Youth—to the unmusical tune of Sci- 
ence! 

Like the prestidigitator who breaks the 
eggs into the silk hat and then shows us 
the unspoiled hat and tells us that now we 
know how to do the trick—but do we? 
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What we have seen of best sellers would 
almost make us more fearful of breaking the 
eggs in the public’s hat than ever. No two 
played on the same string. There was some- 
thing markedly different in the appeal of 
each. 


The Author’s Sincerity 


Yet, there was one thing that was the 
same in every book that has won a wide 
popular appeal—an unconscious sincerity 
and earnestness on the part of the writer. 
This does not mean a desire to please and 
satisfy the reader, but rather an abandoned 
joy in pleasing and satisfying the author. 
3y which we mean the sheer joy of effort 
in. letting one’s self go in a plane wherein 
fine knowledge, ecstatic effort and perfect 
media meet in a harmonious expression. 

Then how can we read either master- 
pieces or best sellers with profit? The ques- 
tion rises: Do we read to imitate, or to 
emulate? Know this, that in art we cannot 
actually imitate. Each art effect is unique ; 
soul has brushed soul. It is done once and 
forever. It can never happen exactly the 
same again. 

Thus we do not read works of literary art 
to imitate them, but rather, to emulate 
them. The reading of another’s fine soul 
experience becomes an actual soul experi- 
ence for each reader—something to emulate. 
The soul of the writer grows and progresses 
under experience only. We can never learn 
the secret of the blushing rose, but a sym- 
pathetic appreciation and love of it will give 
us a miracle-giving power that may equal 
some of Nature’s finest manifestations. 

It is the duty of the writer to read, not 
so much to learn how to write, as to learn 
how to live. And by living, we mean not 
by bread alone. It is the problems of the 
inner man facing his own character that is 
the sum and substance of every worth-while 
story that has been or can be written. 


Technique Hidden by Art 


Go to your teachers for technique, for 
your great artist writers have hidden their 
technique completely under their art—which 
is the first requisite of the artist. 

How much would not each of us writers 
give for the privilege of meeting, associating 


with and sitting at the feet of—let us say— 
Poe, Thackeray, Dickens, Henry James, 
3arrie, Kipling? We doubt if there would 
have been any appreciable inspiration or 
literary culture attained by such a contact. 
Ruinous aspirations would have been more 
probable. 

Greater privileges are ours, however. We 
can get together with our great literateurs, 
alone with them, in the hours of their great- 
est achievement! We can mingle soul with 
soul in their moments of the actual descent 
of the divine fire. We can participate in 
their ecstacies and their “finest moments.” 
Nor can we quit these sublime presences 
without carrying away a bit of the infinite. 

We mean then that the greatest opportuni- 
ties after all are in the reading of the best 
works of the finest authors. Here are the 
finest achievements of his mind and soul 
which he gives to us for the reading and 

(Continued on page 55) 





WASTED 
By MaupEeE Woop HENry 


I caught some words upon the wing 
And in a verse I made them sing 

A joyous note; 

A tender, palpitating thing, 

With all the magic of the spring 

In its young throat. 


Elate, I set my song-words free, 
My winged words of minstrelsy, 
With thought to cheer ; 

“No editor however dead 

To beauty, can resist,” I said 
The song he’ll hear. 


“Go, little warbling words and tell 
How much I really hate to sell 
You for a check ; 

But I’m a philanthropic guy 

And if he really begs to buy— 

I will, by heck!” 


I sped it on its gladsome flight, 
Behold! in less than a fortnight 

It back, deject; 

It was a spent and broken thing, 

A slip was tucked beneath its wing 
Which read: “reject.” 











How to Write Humor 


By HENRY FISHER 


HELP YOURSELF—CAFETERIA STYLE 


Every now and then a letter reaches my 
desk asking where I receive the inspiration 
to turn out such a vast number of jokes, 
satire and humorous anecdotes. 

The answer is quite simple. One form of 
inspiration arises from imagination. Seated 
at your typewriter, you may think of a 
thousand and one things to write about. A 
better way to obtain material for your script 
is to visit various places of business and 
take in as much of the conversation as pos- 
sible. Jot down some of the sentences used 
in the immediate vicinity. No matter how 
serious the remark may seem, or how dig- 
uitied the speaker may be, you will always 
tind a funny side to each situation. 

What could be more dignified a scene 
than a courtroom? Still, when the court 
attendant yells “Order! Order!” what 
could be funnier than to have a voice in the 
rear exclaim: “I'll have a beer!” I realize 
that it sounds ridiculous, but anything that 
is absurd is sheer nonsense and nothing 
more. 

\t noon time, the restaurants of the busi- 
ness section are filled with a happy throng 
dining to their hearts’ content. One stout 
gentleman is laughing heartily. “What are 
you laughing at?” inquires his fellow 
workers seated at the other side of the 
table. “My doctor told me that laughing 
was good for the liver!” replies the gay 
party, with a chuckle. 

Now, what can be closer related to a 
restaurant than liver? Hence the following 
joke: 

North—What are you laughing at, any- 
way! 

West—The doctor told me that laughing 
was good for my liver. 

North—I guess I’d better start laughing, 
too. I ordered my liver over half an hour 

£0. 

You see, they were both serious in their 
statements, but combined, it forms a rather 
funny situation. 


At another table, a fussy old gentleman 1, 
becoming somewhat impatient as to the ser- 
vice rendered. 

“Say!” he calls out to the score of chat- 
ting waitresses standing near the corner of 
the dining emporium, “Who’s waiting at 
this table anyway ?” 

That remark was enough to give the 
writer inspiration for a joke which was re- 
cently published by The American Legion 
Weekly. The word “waiting” possesses 
two distinct meanings. To indulge is to 
wait. To serve is to wait. Observe the 
finished product : 

Diner—Say! Who’s waiting at this table, 
anyway ? 

Fifteen Waitresses (in unison) — Why, 
yuu are, of course! 

This, too, sounds rather ridiculous for the 
mere fact that no restaurant owner would 
tolerate such remarks from their employes, 
but like the impossible things that happen in 
Aesop’s Film Fables, the unusualness of an 
every-day situation renders it funny. 

If you were to observe a man eating fish 
in a restaurant, there would be nothing 
funny about that. But, with the aid of a 
hyphen and an accent on the word “man,” 
you were to relate to your friend that you 
saw a man-eating fish, he would hardly be- 
lieve you. 

Have you ever noticed a colored girl 
enter a grocery store and ask for a can of 
condensed milk? The request brought a 
smile to the grocer’s face. He knew that 
she wanted condensed milk, but her gram- 
mar simply wasn’t up to the scratch. The 
same party calls granulated sugar, gradu- 

ated sugar. Pulverized coffee with her is 
mesmerized coffee. And a credit account 
is a grab-it account. A bottle of magnesia 
is a bottle of gymnasium, and a milk punch 
is milk sponge. 

Keep your ears open and you are bound 
to hear some of the funniest things out. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Story’s Beginning 


The publication of a collection of stories 
by thirty-one British writers includes one 
of the G. K. Chesterton Father Brown 
stories, which we remember vividly because 
of its opening lines—to our mind one of 
the most striking beginnings in short-story 
literature : 

“In the cool blue twilight of two steep 
streets in Camden Town, the shop at the 
corner, a confectioner’s, glowed like the 
butt of a cigar.” 

There is a beginning that is vivid, and 
that compels the reader to go on. However, 
it is not the perfect start yet. The ideal 
beginning is described by the author of 
“The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing” 
on page 27. And just because nine out of ten 
beginning writers fall down at this point, 
we want to see if we can not help fix the 
essentials of good beginnings in our read- 
ers’ minds. 

Therefore we are going to suggest that 
those of our readers who have “The Ideal 
Course in Short Story Writing” read care- 
fully page 27, where the ideal start is de- 
scribed, then select from some current 
magazine a story whose opening seems best 
to fulfil this ideal. Then send us a letter, 
of not to exceed three hundred words, tell- 
ing why, in your mind, it does fit the de- 
scription given in the “Ideal Course.” We 
will publish the two best letters which we 
receive and for these and any others which 
seem to us to throw special light on the 
subject we will pay five dollars each. 

Be sure at the head of your letter to quote 
the opening of the story which you describe, 
and give the name of the magazine, date, 
and page. Be sure to put your name and 
address on the same sheet, and in the lower 


left hand corner of your envelope put the 
words, “Story Start Competition.” 

Remember—your letter must approach 
the beginning you select entirely from the 
standpoint of the passage mentioned on 
page 27 of the “Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” 





The Song-Shark Victim 


In the November issue of THe Dicest 
we published a letter written by a victim 
of one of the fakers parading under the 
name of “song publisher.” It was a tragic 
tale of a destitute young woman, a helpless 
cripple, who sent an utterly worthless song 
to the “publisher,” only to have it accepted 
with the usual enthusiasm and glittering 
promises—all they wanted was the forty 
dollars that she had saved through years 
with which to secure an operation that held 
out hope for her! She gave it unhesitat- 
ingly, because the fortune made from her 
song would bring her not only the operation 
but a competence! Of course her money 
was gone, likewise all hope for the opera- 
tion, and she came out of the ordeal with 
her nerves shattered. 

One of our readers, deeply touched by 
the young woman’s letter, written to the 
Better Business Bureau of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has sent us 
a dollar with which to start a fund for the 
young lady so that she may procure the 
operation. We shall be glad to receive any 
further contributions which our readers may 
care to send for this cause and to pass it 
on to her without delay. 





Knowing 

Professor Fagin, in a book that is re- 
viewed elsewhere, says that “a writer, after 
having set his characters in motion, and 
allowing them to act and react upon the 
various forces of the plot, to mold and be 
molded, has no power over the ending other 
than that of guiding the threads of his 
story —-characters, motives and _ circum- 
stances.” 

“Guiding the threads of his story”—there 
is the entire problem. How shall one guide 
a group of characters through the maze of 
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human relationships and contacts unless he 
know what men and women do under the 
circumstances he establishes. And _ that 
knowledge is achieved only by an insatiable 
curiosity into the habits and the thoughts 
of people. Mr. Fagin tells about a young 
writer who was introduced at a gathering 
to a famous writer “whose encouragement 
the beginner desired. At the end of the 
evening the friend who had introduced 
him asked the famous writer for his im- 
pressions of the budding genius. ‘I have 
not read any of his work,’ the famous 
writer answered, ‘but I am afraid he has 
not the makings of a genius. The way he 
snubbed the poor girl I introduced him to 
merely because she is a salesgirl indicates 
that he lacks the voracious interest in the 
human element which marks the true artist. 
How is he ever going to talk Man when he 
doesn’t know Man?” 

That is it—that is what enables an au- 
thentic writer to be a guide to his charac- 
ters. He must be “the perpetual explorer. 
lle cannot invent the substance of his work, 
but he can discover it in the life of nature 
and his fellow-men. And the more he sees 
the more he learns to see, for to be able 
to see the new and unexplored in the old 
and elemental is the highest art in itself.” 





The Author’s Rights 


The appellate division of the Supreme 
Court handed down a decision in New York 
City the other day that holds tremendous 
consequences, if the jury trial, which the 
decision requires, upholds the court’s de- 
The case is of a suit brought by 


cision. 
Frank L. Packard, the popular novelist, 
against the Fox Film Company, for a total 
of $75,000 damages growing out of the in- 
jection into a photoplay made from his 

y, “The Iron Rider,” of foreign mate- 
rial, and a change of title, the film version 
being called “Smiles Are Trumps.” 

(he public is less interested, perhaps, in 
the new titles which greet them when well- 
known stories are presented on the screen 
than in the changes (unwarranted, it seems 
to the theatre-goer in most cases) made in 
the story itself. To such a pass has this 


reached that many discriminating lovers of 
the classics refuse to go to see the mutila- 
tions which scenario carpenters make in 
their favorites. In the case of more recent 
fiction, such as the story involved in this 
suit, not only is there a flagrant introduction 
of new material itself to object to, but there 
is a decided weakening of the dramatic 
effect of the story; the “punch” is taken 
out of it, and it is reduced to the dead uni- 
formity that is so characteristic of most 
present-day photoplays. 

All this affects very vitally the story writer 
who sells his screen rights—because a muti- 
lation of his stories is bound to react against 
his reputation, not only among readers, but 
magazine publishers as well. 

The case is yet to be tried, but the up- 
holding of the plaintiff’s contention in the 
Appellate Court is a hopeful indication, 
because it establishes the principle for which 
authors have been contending all along. 





EDITORS WHO HELP 
By A. M. Maroney 


I write fiction. I sell some of my stuff 
with hopeful regularity; and for this I am 
grateful. 

If I might, I would thank those who have 
helped me. 

Yes, | would thank: 

1. The editor of a famous magazine, 
who sent back my first story, an unwieldy 
thing of fourteen thousand words, and with 
it this note: “Thank you very much for 
sending us your story, ‘ ’. We have 
read it with interest, and regret the neces- 
sity of returning it to you, but hope that 
you will let us have the opportunity of see- 
ing more of your work.” 

2. The editor who wrote: “I’m sorry 
that ‘ * doesn’t yet strike us favorably 
enough to find a place with 

“There is so little sympathy established 
for the characters, to begin with, that it’s an 
effort to care what happens to them. The 
story is told in a cold-blooded sort of way, 
and still seems to us rather overdrawn. 
And added to this is the fact that we are 
avoiding Mexican border tales whenever 
possible. 

(Continued on page 52) 











SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 
A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 


stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers o f experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 








AND THEN THERE IS FEBRUARY— 


February is, or used to be, the month of 
valentines and crocuses, or croci, if you 
want to be perfectly accurate. It is also 
the month of “croakers,” for generally 
everybody’s voice is like that of a crow. 
Leaving crocuses for the moment, we come 
to valentines. Have you noticed how, of 
late years, the custom of sending valentines 
to those we are supposed to love, has stead- 
ily declined? Valentines were then quite 
an item in one’s annual expenditure. | 
remember buying two dozen at once for in 
those days I was terribly susceptible) and 
getting a discount, and four other inveterate 
lovers used always to club together and buy 
a gross between them. Nearly every shop 
sold valentines. When a tradesman found 
an article lying around his premises, that 
he did not know how else to get rid of, he 
put it in a fancy box, and called it a “useful 
valentine.” If it was too big to go into a 
box, he tied a bit of colored ribbon around 
it instead. Suspenders were especially 
popular, but handkerchiefs and hose ran 
them very close. Shoes, hats and muffs 
were also regarded as goods especially sug- 
gestive of affection. Indeed, a girl might 
clothe herself completely in nothing but 
valentines if she had simple tastes, and 
have looked very nice, and have been quite 
warm and comfortable. 

* * XK 


| suppose in my time I must have written 
many and many a Valentine poem, but I am 


happy to say I remember none of them; 
in fact, I never could remember two lines 
of what I have written. However, the 
other day I happened to come across in my 
trunk the very best Valentine poem I ever 
perpetrated. I really think it has some 
sense to.it, and so I append it: 
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CUPID’S BIRTHDAY WISH 
O’er one old Time’s many charts 
On his birthday Cupid sits thinking— 
Thinking! 
He sees those pinky colored hearts 
Transfixed by sanguinary darts, 
And he really cannot help winking— 
Winking! 
He turns the page, and the next change brings 
Rare presents of silk and satin— 
Satin, 
Glove bags, and belts, and diamond rings, 
Automobiles, and such like things, 
And he chortles, “O mores!” in Latin— 
Latin! 
“Love’s growing dearer year by year, 
To which fact I am much beholden, 
May it grow dearer until we hear 
That couples never get out of gear, 
And each marriage lasts to be golden— 
Golden ! 
* a co 
1 do wish aspiring authors would not 
send me “new verse,” or “free verse,” or 
whatever the name may be that is given to 
absolutely incomprehensible lines, which do 
not rhyme. [very iniquity, I know, must 
have a beginning, and I am really under 
the impression that Cain did not kill Abel 
for the reasons erroneously given in the 
cheap press of his period, but because Abel 
invented “free verse,” which he insisted on 
reciting to Cain. That was really why Cain 
clubbed him, and made him look as blank 
as his verse. 
* 
| had a correspondent some time ago. 
who used to ask questions after the Ollen- 
dorfian method of interrogration. It was 
really delightful—for a time. It took me 
back to the days of my youth. You know, 
of course, what I mean. Suppose your 
mother had lost her scissors. Then would 
come the artless question, “Have you seen 
the expensive scissors of my anxious moth- 
er?” And you would answer, “No, madam, 
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| have not seen the expensive scissors of 
your anxious mother, but I have a brother 
at home, who shears sheep with my safety 
razor.” It’s great fun playing at that game 
—until you get exasperated. 

* * * 

A few words to those people, who are 
continually writing to me, asking if they 
shall continue to write or not. At the out- 
set everything is against a would-be author 
—every man’s and every woman’s hand. 
lis parents probably want him to go into 
a bank and part his hair in the middle, for 
there he is sure of his meals. Most people 
who write, however, do so because they 
can’t help it. “A curse has come upon me,” 
cried the Lady of Shalott. They must work 
out their own salvation, and, when they 
begin to succeed, they have the sweetness 
of their reward. Another thing. It is 
fatal for an author to stay for ever in the 
same place. He must travel. Most authors 
are like empty water-tanks. They require 
refilling sometimes. If you want to suc- 
ceed, and are sure you have the “urge,” go 
ahead. You will probably starve before 
you “get there,” but starvation, now and 
then, isn’t at all a bad thing in these glut- 
tonous days. 

* * * 

A youth once came to me, and asked me 
whether | thought he would write better 
I replied that it all depended 
on whom he married. A year later he ap- 
peared with his wife. Well, I don’t wish 
to be rude, but in the confusion of the 
Sabine rape that woman might have found 
herself wedded, but that any man in cold 
blood with so many women to choose from 
should deliberately have chosen her passed 
my comprehension. And I was right, for 
in three months he came to me again, and 
told me he had given up literature for mak- 
ing corsets! 


if he married. 


* * * 


This is in answer to a correspondent, 
whose letter I have mislaid, and who wrote 
to me about rhyming: 

lf you have reason to choose between 
two styles of versification, select the more 
difficult. 

Use such rhymes only as are perfect to 
the ear, when correctly pronounced. 


Never write a line, which will not sooner 
or later in the stanza have a line to cor- 
respond with a rhyme. 

* * * 

By the way, what has become of the 
juvenile literary microbe. I am in hopes 
that one of these days some publisher will 
welcome me because my locks are somewhat 
silvered over, and recognize that I am in my 
second childhood, or nearing it, and I will 
do what I can to hurry up matters. You 
may remember that the juvenile microbe 
began with authors who had reached the 
ripe age of sixteen or seventeen. Then a 
novelist appeared, who had reached the 
alarming age of fourteen. This Methuse- 
lah, however, was almost at once super- 
seded by a middle-aged man of twelve, who, 
I think, wrote a work on “The Origin of 
Divorce.” Then came the climax. An 
infant phenomenon, who was too young to 
write, dictated her poems to her mother. 
Where are these literary infants, who 
played with pens instead of rattles, and at 
their birth were bound in cloth instead of 
flannel? Where, oh, where, are the “Young 
Visiters”’ ? 


AND THAT GOES FOR NEW 
YEAR’S, TOO 





DEAR Sirs: 

Allow me to express my heartiest appreci- 
ation of the benefit which I secure from 
Tue Writers’ Dicest— 

Could you but know oh, little book, 

The courage strong which you 

placed— 
In me, and how, with my first look, 

New faith was born, my spirits raced. 


have 


I'd lost all hope to ever gain 
An entrance to the writer’s field, 
But with your aid, which I maintain, 
A dexterous pen I now shall wield. 


Great thanks to thee, my little friend, 
If fortune e’er does grace my lot 

Your pages true will gain that end; 
The favor will not be forgot. 


And though my meter’s hit and miss, 
My wish is full sincere, 
In every way may every day 
Repay you through the year. 
Wallace, Neb. Katiryn B. Marovisn, 











THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


_ In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, cure THE 
Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. And remember, the Forum wants to 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 








MEET WITH THE SCRIBBLERS’ 
LEAGUE 
To the Editor of The Digest: 

Permit me, on behalf of the Scribb‘ers’ 
League, to extend to your readers a hearty 
invitation to attend some of our meetings 
should they chance to be in Los Angeles. 
We meet the first and third Saturdays each 
month, except July and August, at 8 p.m., 
in the Brack-Shops Building, 527 West 
Seventh street. 

The same invitation is extended by the 
Pasadena Writers’ Club, which meets every 
Saturday afternoon, at 2 p. m., at 100 South 
Raymond Ave., Pasadena. 

Respectfully, 
A. H. Macy, President. 





“SUNFLOWER SCRIBES DINE 
AND DISCUSS” 


This headline topped several columns of 
clever comment in a Hutchinson newspaper, 
when the Kansas Author’s Club met there 
recently; the editor, former Lieutenant- 
Governor W. Y. Morgan, a member of the 
club, was busy on the arrangements com- 
mittee as well. A complimentary luncheon 
from the Hutchinson contingent to the 
visitors, an evening banquet at a leading 
hotel, and careful plans for the meetings 
and displays, all were appreciated. 

Conferences led by department chairmen, 
with informal discussion, rather than set 
papers, proved helpful and practical. 

President N. A. Crawford and Vice- 
President Mae C. Patrick presided. Geo. 
P. Morehouse, perennial and popular secre- 
tary, an authority on Kansas archeology and 
Indian matters, led the Ancient Literature 
round table. He displayed an Indian re- 
ligious document combining elements of 
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paganism, Catholicism, and Masonry, illus- 
trated with crude drawings of a series of 
hells. 

Mrs. Cora G. Lewis, formerly of the 
Board of Administration controlling all 
state colleges, in her vivid thought-provok- 
ing way precipitated a lively discussion on 
educational literature and standards. Mrs. 
Rasheed Simon led the Fine Arts section in 
the absence of Whitelaw Saunders. 

W. Y. Morgan talked on idealism in 
newspaper work; the high school journal- 
ism class were guests for this round table 
and stayed on for the poetry one; _ they 
brought along copies of their attractive 
school paper, note-books, and eager faces. 

The poetry hour centered around the 
poetry exhibit. Mrs. Lewis, who lent many 
volumes to the display, gave an inspiring in- 
troduction to some of her favorites. A 
French war bride, now a loyal Kansan, gave 
an original poem both in French and Eng- 
lish. 

Prof. Robert Conover dissected modern 
fiction very cleverly in opening the fiction 
round table. A shower of comment for and 
against the recent psychological trend fol- 
lowed. 

Between sessions the book-and-magazine 
fair, arranged by May Williams Ward, of 
the poetry department, was open for inspec- 
tion. 

This proved popular, especially with the 
newer writers who gained wider ideas of 
the richness and variety of books of modern 
verse, of the number of high-class maga- 
zines using verse, and of magazines of 
technical help available to writers with 
problems of composition and marketing. 
Magazine publishers sent numerous sample 
copies which were eagerly snapped up when 
offered at the close of the meeting. WRI- 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











Typing of All Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts. Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts, per 1000. 
Songs and poems, 2 cts, a line. 


MAUD K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill, R. I. 











marketed. 
Send 


Short Stories typed, criticised, 
Introductory offer to new patrons. 
story. 

AUTHORS’ HELPER 


Box 297 Iron River, Wis. 











I Am Looking for an 
Original Photoplay Synopsis 


If you have a story unusual of 
plot and characters, I have cer- 
tain commercial and cinematic 


aid to offer. But trite, stereo- 
typed, undramatic, and common- 
place stories are not wanted. 
Send your best synopsis with 
return, stamped envelope en- 
closed. Not a “course,” and no 
fake propositions offered. No 
money required except eighty 
cents to pay cost of examina- 
tion. Address: 


Howard T. Dimick 


Care Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati 











TER’s Dicest and other magazines of this 
type were in greatest demand. 
May Witiiams Warp. 





WORTH-WHILE WORK FOR 
WRITERS 


Bret Harte’s Condensed Novels are won- 
derful—an account on similar lines of 
modern novelists and other authors would 
meet “long-felt wants” and produce long 
greens. Further; we don’t see how ridicu- 
lous we are till we try to show it to others 
and so observe it ourselves. 

Wells’ Outlines of History, which is a 
skeleton without a back bone, because it 
does not show the connection between de- 
velopments, would lend itself to parody al- 
most as well as Van Loon’s denaturized 
Story of the Bible. They are both like di- 
agrams of a sunset—maps with the color 
left out. . 

Who has other ideas that he does not 
want to use himself? Send them along to 
the DiGcEst. 

Botton HALt. 





SOME HOPE FOR ROBERT! 


Dear Forumates: 

Here is a boost for the morale of the new 
and unsung writer. It is an incident told by 
Frank Caldwell, Eldorado, Kansas, at a re- 
cent gathering of Kansas authors. 

Mr. Caldwell and his wife were tramping 
through the Klondike country, in search of 
the material which makes up his wolf and 
dog stories, and came at night to a cabin. 
It was summer in the Arctics, and at nine 
o’clock the night had just “dropped.” 

The two of them knocked at the cabin 
door, and were admitted by a young man, 
who gave them excellent tea and biscuits. 
During the course of their evening’s visit, 
the young host read to his guests for two 
and a half hours, exquisite poems of his 
own composing. They were written on 
neatly cut wrapping paper. 

“Have you ever published any of these?” 
asked Mr. Caldwell. 

‘“‘No-o-o-o—, I don’t know whether they 
are good enough,” smiled the young man. 

The Caldwells both urged him to send 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Whatever Your Profession 


the New Hammond Typewriter will meet your specialized require- 
ments better than any other typewriter ever made. 


Changeable Types Fit Every Occasion 


The Hammond has 17 different type styles and sizes, interchange- 
able at will, in a few seconds. 

Many styles of type adapt every Hammond to all classes of work. 
Various sizes permit many new and exclusive uses, including con- 
densed writing of miniature types in one-third the usual space. 
Over 50 Languages on the same Hammond 
Languages that use special alphabets, such as Russian, Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Phonetic Chinese, are as readily written on this won- 
derful machine as are English, French and Spanish. Additional 
types can be purchased at small cost any time you need them, 

The writings of the whole world are available to every Hammond 
user. 

By the marvelous VARIABLE SPACING, each size of type is 
has every feature of the desk perfectly spaced, closely or farther apart, according to the width of 
style machine, yet weighs only the characters. 

about 8% pounds. ~~ 


The New Folding Hammond 


THE NEW 


AMMon 


TYPEWRITER ") 


" 2, VARIABLE SPACING 
‘Types Changed Instantly Hf CHANGEABLE TYPE AS ail 
Two type styles or languages f =< 

in th achine all the time. 
These iol 8s tee by the Send Pa Fassttunting INustrated Folder 
turn of a knob, or others sub- which shows the unlimited uses of the new Hammond, and tells how 


stituted in a few seconds. it accomplishes its wonders. 


Hammond Typewriter Corporation; 609 East 69th Street, New York 

















CAN YOU RECALL WHEN YOU NEED 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY IT, THE PARTICULAR WORD 


YOU WANT TO USE? 
By Frederick C. Davis 


? 

This nash, Gente ~— proatinas _- ROGET S THESAURUS 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It ee “iat iene OF ENGLISH WORDS 
want, size, shape an nish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, AND PHRASES 
kinds of subjects in demand. 
The opportunity to sell good pic- will make it possible in every in- 
tures was never better. The amateur stance. It’s arranged so simply, 
has as good a chance as the profes- too, that you can immediately 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to locate the word you could not 

Make Your Camera Pay think of. . 
2 Indispensable to every writer 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size —a constantly alert assistant. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00 Clothbound, 671 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | . 
300 Butler: Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

COUPON. 


22. East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
7 i ’ 
Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). THE a ae = . gs Ohio. 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of - . - 
‘Making Your Camera Pay.” Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of “Roget’s The- 
saurus of English Words and Phrases.” 
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““Contest’’ Edition 


The Ideal Course in Short 
Story Writing 


The extraordinary demand for short stories is prompting editors everywhere to 
offer remarkable inducements to writers to specialize in this branch of fiction in the 
form of short-story contests. Just glance through the “Writer’s Market” department in this 
issue of THE WRITER’S DIGEST and you will have this fact impressed upon you. 
And besides—three new contests appear in our advertising pages this month — 





Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Tallapoosa, Ga. (page 5). 
A. H. McLees, Box 188, Toledo, Ohio (page 37). 
WRITER’S DIGEST (page 63). 


This amazing popularity of contests has created new conditions for short story 
writing. For contests lay special emphasis upon action, upon characterization, and 
upon plot and other factors in such a way as to call for special methods of handling. 
All this demands that existing methods of instruction in short story technique be adapted 
to these new conditions brought about by the contest idea. Therefore— WRITER’S 
DIGEST, in order to render the greatest service to short story writers, and to keep its 
service absolutely up to date, has added to The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


a set of— 
Special “Contest” Lessons 


These Lessons make the IDEAL COURSE 100% efficient—because they prepare 
the beginning writer for writing every kind of short story—because they tell you how 
to write the various kinds of stories that contest editors want to get—because the Les- 
sons are written in A B C language and contain examples from the best writers of 
today to show how they are doing it. 

These special Contest Lessons make the “CONTEST” EDITION of The Ideal 
Course in Short Story Writing absolutely the most complete Course ever offered the 
beginning writer. And it is offered at the same price as the regular edition—positively 
no additional charge is made for the “Contest” feature. Read more about the Course 
on the opposite page, then fill in the Coupon and mail TODAY—so that you may par- 
ticipate in the many contests now offered. 


What “‘IDEAL’’ Students Say About the Course 
They will back up the statements here made—names furnished if desired for verification. 


“I have sold my first story since taking The | have sold several stories, none of them at less 
Ideal Short Story Course. Only one who has | than one cent a word, and some at better 
been a struggling beginner can appreciate what | rates.”—E. S. G., California. 
this service has meant to me? I will be very 
glad to recommend the Course to anyone who “The Course of lessons is very interesting, 
may be in need of help.”—E. D. W., California. | and I have greatly profited therefrom.’—E. S. 


“IT can’t begin to tell you what The Ideal Fina SNR. 
Course has done for me. I have purchased “I have received the Ideal Course, which 1 
several courses in story writing, some of them | am much elated over. I would like nothing 
running into real money, but have secured more | better than to have some way of communicat- 
practical assistance from your Course than all | ing your valuable service to the whole world.” 


the rest put together. Since I received it I | H. N. L., Illinois. 
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| YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for important question. Then, step by step, 
the “Sigh or woman who wants to start the author takes you through all the im- 
at the very beginning of the subject, portant subjects of theme selection, plot 
which is, “What is it that constitutes a duds : i 
story?” Nine out of ten writers fail be- C°VOPment, Suspense, Climax, prepara- 
cause they cannot answer this simple but ‘ion of manuscript, and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


In the Ideal Progressive strengthen your work; in what 
ine o wor aradest. J 
Lessons we have a feature criticism is free with the regu- 
possessed by no other 


lar price of the course, 
Course. In order to keep Special Offer 
our student absolutely up to the 








The Contents 


The regular price of the 
minute, we have just added to = wae our 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementa Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the ve; 
latest ideas in writing and sell. 
ing your stories, 

Free Criticism Service 

Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 
course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have_ been 
studying. From the criticism 
you are enabled to find out your 
weaknesses; how you may 


IDEAL COURS 
Progressive Lesson Feature and 
Criticism Service included — is 
$5. But—for a limited time— 


we will extend the offer to in- 


clude a yore subscri see. to 


THE WRITER’S DIGES 
twelve issues, each number full 
of helpful articles on writing, 
with a list of the newest mar- 
kets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost to you whatsoever. 

If you are already a subscriber 
to the Writer’s igest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for 
some friend, 

Don’t send any money. Just 
fill out the coupon and By the 
postman upon delivery. And our 
satisfaction guarantee insures the 
return of your money if you 
find that the Ideal Course 1s 
not all that we claim for it. 


USE THIS COUPON 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


0) $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 





22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” Course on Short 
Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST for on year, with free criticism of MS. 


OC I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers the Course. 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the lessons and 
magazine can be returned within three days from their receipt, 
and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question, 








Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 

Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
You Know, 

Lesson 4. Themes are Everywhere. 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes, 

Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.” 

Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
pense.” 

Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 

Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color, 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion. 

Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters. 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form, 

Lesson 19, What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 

Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 

Lesson 23. Originality, 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
































Building Up a Working Library 


Chats About New Books of Special Interest to Writers 
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Specimens of English Prose 


The present volume was designed to pro- 
vide for the student of writing the equiva- 
lent of case books such as are used in teach- 
ing the principles of law, economics and 
business. Inasmuch as all writing belongs 
to one of four kinds—exposition, narration, 
description and argument — the examples 
given come under these heads. A special 
index enables one to find all examples of 
rhetorical principles like coherence, unity, 
and emphasis that are found under these 
four larger groupings, serving the purpose 
of a cross index. The new writer who is 
anxious to improve his writing technique 
will find the volume of genuine practical 
value, because the eighty examples, from 
the greatest of the modern writers, are se- 
lected as being the greatest specimens in 
existence of the various kinds of writing 
which they illustrate. 

“Specimens of Prose Composition.” Edited 

by Frank Wilson Cheney, Instructor in 

English at Harvard, and Chester Noyes 

Greenough, Professor English at Harvard. 

Revised edition. $2.20. Boston: Ginn and 

Company. 


Newspaper Writing 

Professor Bleyer’s volume, now appear- 
ing in a new and revised edition, has been 
popular from the very first day of its first 
appearance back in 1913. Designed for 
use in college classes in journalism, and 
also for study by others interested in news- 
paper work, it is distinguished by its prac- 
ticalness; it covers in the clearest possible 
manner every phase of newspaper opera- 
tion, from the organization of the staff, on 
up to editorial managment and then on up 
to the writing of editorials and news stor- 
ies. It is with the latter that the volume is 
chiefly concerned—that part of it dealing 
with the writing end of the “game.” It 
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tells how these latter should be written, 
from the “lead” on through to the end— 
and more, it gives copious examples taken 
from the daily press to illustrate each point. 
The argot of the editorial and reporting end 
of newspaper building is given, too, not in 
a glossary, but is used in the regular dis- 
cussion of the various topics, lending color 
and background to the volume that enhances 
greatly the interest of the book. 

“Newspaper Writing and Editing.” By 
Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Ph. D., Director 
of the Course in Journalism in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Author of “Types of 
News Writing,” “How to Write Special 
Feature Articles,” and “The Profession of 
Journalism.” $2.25. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 





The Drama 

Professor Mathews’ volume is for the 
greater part an elaboration of three fun- 
damental principles of dramatic construc- 
tion. First, “The drama is an art, the laws 
of which (like those-of all the other arts) 
are unchanging through the ages, although 
their application has varied from century 
to century and from country to country.” 
Which may be likened to military “strate- 
gy,” the principles of which never change. 

Second, “the drama (again like the other 
arts) has its convention, that is to say, its 
implied contracts between the artist and his 
public, without which it could not exist: 
and while some of these conventions are 
essential and therefore permanent, others 
are local and accidental, and therefore tem- 
porary.” Which may be likened to military 
“tactics,” which change. Foch, though he 
was guided by the same strategy that lead- 
ers of all time have employed, which is to 
get the greatest number of men at a desir- 
able place in the shortest time, conditioned 
his tactics by strictly modern methods of 
warfare, such as tanks, aeroplanes, gas, etc. 
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And third, “the dramatist ...has always 
composed his plays with the hope and ex- 
pectation of seeing them performed, by 
actors, in the theater, and before an audi- 
ence; and therefore what he has composed 
has always been conditioned, consciously 
or unconsciously, by the players, by the 
playhouses, and by the playgoers of his own 
race and of his own time.” 

The discussion of these principles results 
to our mind in one of the most helpful of 
all Professor Matthews’ books. We heartily 
commend it to every one interested in the 
technique of play writing, as being an essen- 
tially practical and constructive study in 
stagecraft. The author does not deal with 
the technique of plot construction, but he 
does a much bigger thing—he puts before 
the reader in the simplest possible way the 
fundamental principles of writing for the 
stage, and in such a way that with this 
foundation to work on the ambitious writer 
can easily build up his own methods from 
that point on. 

“Playwrights on Playmaking, and Other 
Studies of the Stage.” By Brander Mat- 
thews, Professor Dramatic Literature in 
Columbia University. $2.00. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





“31 Stories” 


In this collection of tales by many of the 
finest writers of the day the stories have 
been carefully selected in order that they 
shall be interesting both as tales and as 
representative pieces of fictional art. Addi- 
tional interest is gained by bringing together 
the chosen work of some of the greatest 
present day British story-tellers, as it ena- 
bles the reader to appreciate the differing 
methods of the individual artists and the 
contrasts between the work of the older 
and the younger generations. H.G. Wells’ 
way of telling a story is not that of Arnold 
Sennett, Zangwill, Chesterton, or Gals- 
worthy ; the art of W. W. Jacobs or Quiller- 
Couch is not that of Ernest Bramah and F. 
Tennyson Jesse; the work of Cunninghame 
Graham is not like that of four other Scots 
—I*. Grant Wilson, G. R. Malloch, Rebecca 
West, and Jane Findlater. The book might 
have been written especially for the begin- 
ning writer, because stories grave and gay, 
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How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN ‘taught by our staff of literary ex- 

perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
f constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. e€ universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

ey are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 

































The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 





We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
tive booklet free. We also gabiieh The Writer's Monthiy, 
the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
25c, annual subscription $3.00. 
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ELIZABETH G. BLACK 


A recognized, successful composer will write melody 
to your words, and harmonize, making the same 
ready to submit to the market. By appointment or 


by mail. Postage, please. 
“March Victorious,” instrumental; “Only White 
Roses and You,” ballad; “Dar’s a Li'l Boy 


A-pinin’,”” song; “Dream of the Baby,” lullaby; 
“Black and White’ numbers by Elizabeth G. Black, 
four for $1.00. Address above. 


95 Rutland Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ONE YEAR’S SERVICE 


Development of story-ideas; as much criticism, 
revision and advice as you wish will be given for 
one year at $2.50 a month, or $25 in advance. Series 
12 monthly plot-articles, $5. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 











IF YOU CAN WRITE 


WRITE! Why waste time typing your manuscript? 
The benefit of years of experience is yours at 60 
cents per 1000 words; carbon copy. Use your 
brain and time originating new stories, etc. 


MARGARET C. HASTIE 
3641 Stettinius Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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Song Writers! 





How are Makeyoursong snappy 
Your and smart by means of 


clever, unusual rhymes. 
Rhymes ? That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 
Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


Order NOW and insure your success in 
our Song Writing Contest. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


! 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Use this 
Coupon 





x 
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tales of love and adventure, tales occult, 
tragic or farcical, tales of terror and fan- 
tasy—here are every kind, for every taste 
and mood in a collection which represents 
the peak of modern short-story writing. 
“31 Stories by 31 Authors.” Edited by 
Ernest Rhys and C. A. Dawson Scott. $2.50. 
New York: D. Appleon and Company. 





Essays on Prose and Poetry and Their 
Writers 
Emerson, Lowell, Dana, Burroughs, Hig- 
ginson and Woodrow Wilson are the per- 
sons written about in these essays, in addi- 
tion an essay being written on “Poetry and 
Progréss,” and another on the state of 
literary criticism in American journals. 
Especially good is that dealing with Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, because it is well 
that now and then our memory of a great 
gentleman, a great scholar, and a writer of 
great gifts be refreshed. ‘The Colonel’’ is 
little more than a name now, though it was 
but a few years ago that he died, at an ad- 
vanced age. Professor Perry’s study is 
sympathetic, and writers of the younger 
generation will find here much to inspire, 
and a portrait that will add much of color 
to their picture of American literature. 
“The Praise of Folly, and Other Papers.’ 
By Bliss Perry, author of “Park-Street 
Papers,” “A Study of Poetry,” “The Amer- 
ican Mind,” etc. $2.00. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Short Story Writing 

The real thesis of Professor Fagin’s book 
is to be found in its sub-title: “An Art, or a 
Trade?” The author’s reply is very un- 
mistakably in favor of short story writing 
as an art. His chapters are on Action, O. 
Henryism, The Moving Pictures, Verboten 
(having reference to sex and other unhappy 
things which the writer must not touch 
upon, except in the case of sex to make it 
ugly, as in the case of our so-called “sex 
magazines”), the Artificial Ending, Form 
and Substance, Finale, and Effect. We wish 
every Writer's DiGest reader could read 
the author’s stirring artistic credo contained 
in the last chapter. “In all my work,” he 
says, in one of the articles of his credo, “I 
have a desire to be truthful, rather than 
merely clever; simple rather than preten- 





























tious; natural rather than surprising. | 
would voice no thought nor emotion which 
is alien to my mind and temperament.” 

And again: “I believe that all technique 
is but a means toward effective expression. 
No tricks are of any value in themselves. 
No puzzles or jugglings with life’s expe- 
riences are of any avail, and no technique 
is worthy of art except in so far as it fur- 
thers clarification and artistic presentation 
of my message.” And finally: “The short 
story is but another medium for the expres- 
sion of my reaction to the business of living. 
I refuse to be a clown entertaining the 
gallery.” 

Professor Fagin’s book has a stimulating 
message for every writer who feels his 
faith weakening, who is tempted to betray 
his heart in his desire to “clean up” on the 
easy money paid to those who regard short- 
story writing as merely a trade. 


“Short Story Writing: An Art or a 
Trade?” By N. Bryllion Fagin, Dean of 
the School of Literary Arts, Research Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., and Instructor 
in Short Story Writing. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer, Inc. 





Growth of the English Language 
Reviewed by MALONE FARREL. 


A few months ago the present writer re- 
viewed in these columns a book on ‘“Eng- 
lish Words and Their Background.” That 
seemed to me the most fascinating book 
ever written on any historical phase of the 
English language. The same publishers 
have followed up that splendid work with a 
new edition of Professor Jespersen’s 
volume, which won the Volney prize in 
1906, but has been out of print for a con- 
siderable time. For the reader who wants 
the time and equipment for a scientific 
study of the language, we can conceive of 
no book more thoroughly delightful and at 
the same time more informing than this. 
The story of the origins and development 
of the English language is told in a most 
engrossing way—the story of the language 
which the Saxons and other Teutonic races 
found in Briton when they came over in 
149; the failure of the Britons to impress 
in the slightest degree the language of the 
newcomers, the tongue that was to become 
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A NEW PRIZE CONTEST! 
$100 in Cash 


BEGINNING MARCH Ist 
Write for information 
A. H. McLEES 
BOX 188 TOLEDO, OHIO 
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FRANK H. RICE 
Play Broker 
25 West 43rd Street New York 
Plays for stage production and motion pic- 
ture rights to published fiction and produced 
plays sold. 











AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed correctly, in true technical form 
(with minor corrections), 60c per thousand 
words. Poems, 4c per line. 

RODEN’S LETTER SHOP 
12685 Wyoming Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—We are in the market 
for a limited number of high-grade manuscripts of 
novels, volumes of verse and essays and books on 
economic and similar subjects for the regular book 
trade. Names not important—the new writer will 
have the same chance as tke successful writer. 


Address: 


WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1105 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














the English language; the profound effects 
of the Danish conquest; the further influ- 
ences of the Norman conquest; and later 
the influences of the Renaissance, with the 
adoption of thousands of Latin and Greek 
words; the borrowings from various mis- 
cellaneous sources; the changes in gram- 
mar that came about—we challenge anybody 
to read this book and not leave it with a 
new enthusiasm for the language, and in the 
case of the man and woman who writes 
this means a more highly effective use of 
his medium. 


“Growth and Structure of the English 
Language.” By Otto Jespersen, Ph. D., 
Lit. D. Professor in the University of 
Copenhagen. $2.00. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 














THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rulcs: : : : 

Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer's Digest, 2 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 

Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 








Song Writing Technique 


By LUTHER A. CLARK 


The main points of song poem writing 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

Have your subject and main points 
thought out before writing. 

Observe how other popular songs have 
been written. 

Make a copy of your favorite song. 

Notice that the most important words, 
which you naturally accent when reading, 
fall on the accented parts of the music or 
where the “beat” or time is marked. 

Read the poem over and place numbers 
under the words or those syllables in the 
words where the accents fall as you beat 


time when reading it, thus: 
The sun shines bright in my old Ken-tuck-y home 
1 2 5 4 5 i 7- 


« 6 5 








Poems Revised—Melodies Composed 

Four revised, typewritten copies of your poem, with 
four melodies thereto, in proper shape to send to 
publishers, $3.00. Send for price on full piano part. 
Work guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
24 The Annex, 815 Jefferson Ave. Toledo, Ohio 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your -song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 











Experienced in. manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 














You will notice eight beats in this line, 
so make eight in every line. 

You will notice that some poems have 
six lined stanzas while others have eight, 
twelve or even sixteen. But this is a matter 
of individual taste, so long as you have the 
same and an even number in every stanza, 
with the exception of the chorus, which may 
have more or less even lines. While many 
songs have only four line stanzas, eight or 
sixteen are better, especially for a senti- 
mental ballad, though eight lines are sut- 
ficient for this style of song, especially the 
chorus. 

Write out several poems in this way and 
learn to number or beat out the time, or, in 
other words, scan it. 

Remember — every line must have the 
same number of beats, or feet. 

Having learned to scan, you may begin 
and write out your first stanza, eight lines 
for instance thus: 

Ist STANZA 


lL 1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8 
2, 1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8 
3. 1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8 
ft 1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8 
5. 1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8 
6. 1—2—38—4—5—6—TF— 8 
} 1—2—3—4—5—6—T7—8 
8 1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8 


Many of the best songs have only four 
beats in each line. 

The second and all other stanzas must 
have the same number of lines and the 
same number of beats to each line, always 




















remembering to make the principal words 
or syllables fall on the beats. 

Count every syllable or word in each line 
and compare it with the corresponding line 
in all other stanzas, thus: 


1. In the sky—the bright stars glit-tered On the— etc. 
1 2 3 4 56.6667 8 


2. On my arm— a soft hand rest-ed 
a ¢ 


Re .ed- ete. 
5 67 8 

Rhyme endings are pleasing to the ear, 
though not compulsory. 

Perhaps your favorite poem may have 
two or even three syllables or words to some 
of the beats, but you will soon learn to scan 
the lines easily. If you make your poetry 
in this meter you must be more careful, but 
all will be well so long as you always follow 
the foregoing rules and get the same num- 
ber of syllables and words in each of the 
corresponding lines and stanzas. 

The previous paragraph does not apply 
to the chorus. 

Don’t write over two stanzas and one 
chorus to your song poem if you can pos- 
sibly condense your story to this number, 
though three stanzas are allowable and 
sometimes four, but remember, “Brevity is 
the soul of wit.” 





SONG SWINDLER GETS YEAR 
AND $2,000 FINE 


A year and a day in prison was the sen- 
tence imposed in the U. S. Court by Federal 
Judge Lindley on W. L. Needham, manager 
of the Musician Self-Maker Company, in 
whose trial the Government submitted 2,220 
exhibits of verses which ambitious novice 
poets and writers sent him in the belief 
they would be set to music. Needham was 
convicted of using the mails to defraud, and 
was fined $2,000. 

“You-were a petty parasite on the com- 
munity, getting money from trusting people 
—a high school boy, a woman with a baby 
in her arms, and ‘a woman sixty-three years 
old,” ‘said® the judge in- passing sentence: 

The Needham case represents the type 
f fraud which we have'been warning our 
readers against. 

In‘ Chicago, the song swindle virtually 
has’ been wiped out, through the initiative 
of Post Office Inspector Frank N. Davis, 
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PROMPT SERVICE! 


And accurate typing of your manuscripts is 
something you have long wished for, and 
you have, up until now, been searching for 
it. The search is over. You are guaran- 
teed just the service you want—merely 
state the date you want your manuscripts 
back! This ad is your voucher, cut it out 
of the page. 

Rate is 40c per 1000 words. 
copy and return postage is included. 
delay—send manuscript today. 


A. H. McLEES 
Toledo, Ohio 


A carbon 
Don’t 


Box 1038 











“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Simple copying and 
errors in grammar and spelling corrected. 
First page sample sent on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 


Authors’ Representative 


Hillsboro, Iowa. 











Authors’ Manuscripts Neatly and Correctly 
Copied by one who knows the require- 
ments of publishers. Price, fifty cents per 
thousand words. 

Cc. GARMAN JOHNSTON 
Zelienople, Pa. 











WANTED— Manuscripts and other articles 
to type, 50c per 1000 words, one carbon 
copy included. Poetry, 4c per line. Neat 
and prompt service. 

HELEN EGAN 
P. O. Box 226 Austin, Minn. 











TYPING 
Manuscripts, 75c per 1000 words; Poems, 5c 
per line; Letters, 25c per page. 
If you wish neat, accurate work and prompt 
service, address 


FRIEDA M. WENDLING 
107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 











AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts, novels, poems, short stories 
and photoplays typed at lowest rates. 


MARTIN M. PARK 


Box 3 Glenwood, Ala. 




















CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $ $ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 


47 Bergen Street 
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HAA 
JOURNALISM --- PHOTOPLAYS --- SHORT STORIES 


Those who desire independence through a 

literary career are offered. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE BY i 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, WS- 
PAPERMEN OF HIGH ‘STANDING 

in that side of their art which they can turn 

== to the greatest profit, 

MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
at the disposal of writers (professionals and 
beginners) desiring to dispose of their manu- 
scripts on a COMMISSION BASIS. 

PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOKLETS FREE. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
AINA 


MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPED REVISED 
Neat and accurate 
work guaranteed 
Ask for terms and sample 


EDWARD F. HOGAN, 2241 Webster Ave., New York City 
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Writers, your camera opens to you 
A World of Money-Making Opportunities. 


Our service will show you how to make the camera 
increase your income. We will give you every aid, 
and help sell your pictures. Write for full details. 


THE PICTURE WRITERS’ SYNDICATE 
2149 N. 29th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














‘Situations Wanted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


s“<“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


“With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations.. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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whose efforts have resulted in the convic- 
tion and sentence of W. L. Needham, while 
his nephew, Emerson C. Needham, will be 
brought to trial early in 1924. These two 
and an associate represented the activities 
of song-shark concerns operating under 
various names. 

Another group in Chicago was put out of 
business through a post office fraud order. 

A third group was stopped when the ring- 
leader was arrested and fined $1,000 in 
Federal court for using the mails to de- 
fraud. 

In New York City there are more song- 
sharks operating than any other place in the 
country, but while New York and Chicago 
have been the important centers of the fake 
song industry, there have been numerous 
operations elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try. Among the cities named by the Better 
Business Bureau of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, which organization 
has backed up so splendidly the efforts of 
THE WRiITER’s DicEst, are Buffalo, Boston, 
Long Branch, N. J., Columbus, O., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Watertown, Mass., Hannibal 
and St. Louis, Mo. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

J. W.—By all means have nothing to do 
with either one of the people whom you 
mention. They are both in the class usually 
spoken of as “song sharks,” and work each 
other’s game. They can do absolutely noth- 
ing for you; in fact, their game is so well 
known by reputable music publishers that 
anyone who has a song put out by them is 
given a black eye, as it were, in the minds 
of the regular profession. Your best plan 
would be, to my mind, to find, among the 
St. Louis musicians—teachers, orchestra 
leaders, organists, etc——someone who has 
ambitions to write music, and then collabo- 
rate with him. 

W. A. A—1 think your song, “I Can 
Hear My Mother Calling,” could be worked 
into rather a good song, of its class. That 
is the point, however. It represents a type 
of song that is disappearing very rapidly, 
giving place to songs with a more distinc- 
tive theme and phrasing. The what we 
might call mother songs have had their day, 














and only those get published which stand 
out very sharply by reason of a striking or 
catchy title or idea. Your song has neither 
of these, and therefore it would not pay 
you to spend much time trying to dispose 
of it. Perhaps your best chance would be 
to find a composer to collaborate with you, 
one who would turn out a bit of music so 
unique and beautiful that it alone would 
carry the song. 


J. A. A——Your song has a very interest- 
ing swing to it, and I think it would pay 
you to find somebody in Long Beach, or 
Los Angeles who would be willing to col- 
laborate with you, writing the music and 
dividing with you on the proceeds . . . Let 
me warn you against accepting offers from 
any of the so-called “song publishers.” They 
will make glittering promises, and take your 
money, but beyond that nothing will come 
of it, as a matter of fact, their name on a 
composition spells defeat for you at the 
very start. 


A. R.—Your song has rather an amusing 
idea in it, but it lacks all the elements of 
popularity, and I don’t think you would be 
justified in going ahead and trying to find 
a musician to compose music or a publisher 
to publish it. It is a title song that was 
popular in the 80’s and 90’s, a sort of hum- 
orous balled type that doesn’t get over with 
the modern public. What the public wants 
today is the short song, written snappily 
and catchily around a snappy and catchy 
idea, with the whole thing emphasizing just 
the one big theme. 


F. B, C—You are the most prolific writer 
of song lyrics that has come to my atten- 
tion. In submitting a number of lyrics, 
you show that you believe in the advertis- 
ing slogan: “Keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success.” 

Your songs show real talent, certainly 
sufficient to justify you in trying to place 
them—but confine your selling efforts to 
reliable publishers, who will accept your 
songs on their merits, and ask no advance 
fees. 

Your lyrics should be typewritten if you 
want to receive the attention of publishers 
who handle the work of hundreds of writers 
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RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 








Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 











AUTHORS! 

We type your manuscripts with the 
utmost accuracy and technical perfection 
at the lowest possible cost to you. 

Write for our very low rates. 
RUSKIN LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 493, G. P. O. New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 


paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











MRS. ELIZABETH McGRATH 
Authors’ Typist. 
4544 North Seeley Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


75c for each 1,000 words, with one carbon 
copy. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
Typist for over twenty years. 











Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 
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every day. They pay on a royalty basis 
and accept lyrics without the music. 

The caution which you display with re- 
gard to the sharks is commendable. 

L. E. J—My feeling about your song is 
that it is very, very commonplace, and 
if the publisher encourages you by telling 
you what a fine lyric you had, he is merely 
leading you on for the sake of getting your 
money. Your idea is not “different,” and 
is told in an uninteresting fashion. It hasn’t 
any of the elements of a “hit” in it. One 
feature, however, that in a way redeems 
the lyric is that it is quite as good as the 
music. 





PUSHING THAT START 


My friends were artistic. Hadn’t one 
of them received a prize in a certain short- 
story contest? And celebrated her prowess 
by giving us a dinner in honor of the event? 

Two other friends—a_ newly-married 
couple with two A. B.’s to their credit, were 
planning to build a modern, complete 
bungalow with the money to be received as 
emolument from the joint product of their 
pens. 

When these three friends proposed sud- 
den riches for me a la pen, I readily agreed. 
Who could withstand that temptation? 
With joy I recalled a school ma’am’s 
prophesy as she squinted at the lines in 
my hand: “You,” she foretold, “are des- 
tined to become a great writer.” 

“Now is the accepted time,” I thought, 
when those friends, unbidden, brought the 
matter to my attention. 

The urge urged. I prepared to write. 
I bought me a typewriter; learned the 
touch system; and was ready—to typewrite. 

I wrote stories. Oh ves! For Collier; 
Munsey; Street & Smith; Century; and 
The Saturday Evening Post. But these 
publications, unfortunately, refused to have 
anything to do with my A No. 1 products. 

Crestfallen I turned from the editorial 
Four Hundred to a less dour class. Even 
here acceptances lagged. Then, at last, | 
received an acceptance. An acceptance— 
not a check. The welcome word came to 
me that “The Welcome Word” would be 
printed if given with honor and without 
price. That being the twelfth trip for that 
manuscript, I yielded to the honor. 


But before this story was printed, The 
Household Guest accepted, printed, and 
paid eight dollars for “Playing Fair.” 
The Household Guest played fair. I had 
arrived ! 

And there I stayed until a thirty-five 
hundred word story was accepted by a farm 
magazine on its forty-fifth trip out. Both, 
pay and manuscript, are yet in the farm 
editor’s hands. 

In a cold-blooded way I began ‘to ‘notice 
little things which were being published, 
put myself in the editors’ chairs (oh, the 
nerve!) and wrote. Oh boy! I began ,to 
receive little checks quite often. 

I couldn’t get the kind of a start I wished 
for. So I took the kind of a start I could 
get and pushed it. And the money ball is 
rolling—rolling slowly, and gathering unto 
it a few dollars here and there. 

My little articles have sold to the half- 
cent and cent a word magazines, averaging 
less than two trips each. 

Adult: Household Guest, Rural Mail, 
Outdoor Life. Young People: Lutheran 
Young Folks, Young People’s Weekly. 

Junior: Junior World, Boys’ Weekly. 
Juvenile: Child’s Gem, Picture Story Pa- 
per, Picture World, Junior Instructor, Our 
Little Ones, Youth’s Companion. 

Music Articles: The Etude, The Musical 
Observer, The Musician, Executive (Cook), 
Junior Teacher (Cook), Baptist S. S. Board 
of Nashville, Tenn. 

General Articles: New England Home- 
stead, Southern Baptist Convention (Nash- 
ville), Boys’ World, What To Do, Boys’ 
Weekly, Dew Drops. 

I’ve never entered the Class I magazines. 
I feel grateful for the experience and ability 
which I have gained from working with the 
lesser magazines. It is this which is pre- 
paring me to sense correctly what The 
American may want. Nor will I feel dis- 
couraged if I fail once, and yet again. Bess 
Streeter Aldrich hammered away at The 
American five years before she received an 
acceptance ! 

Big trees from little acorns grow. I’ve 
gathered a nice crop of acorns. Now for 
the trees! I wonder! Will they grow? 

I’m not worrying about earning a cot- 
tage such as my visionary friends would 
have—I am already housed—twice over. 
But, oh joy, I’m off for a flight to one of 
the editorial four hundred. Bon voyage! 

BEEZEBEE. 
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THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1, Newspaper Correspond- 
ence a Promising Field. 

Lesson 2. What News Is. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7. How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson 8, General Instructions. 

Lesson 9, What to Avoid. 

Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 

Lesson 11, Where to Sell It. 


the 











Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them. This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
syhdicating, but about how to do it. 

“The riter’s Question and 
Answer Book,” by Harry V. ar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand cal ane questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 

ou send him a manuscript, etc. 
it will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 
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1 “A” Coupon 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the 


IDEAL COURSE IN _ NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 


| ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 


cates, and enter my name on THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one 
year. I will pay the postman $5 
upon feceipt of the Course, and I 
reserve the privilege of returning 
the Course at the end of five days 
if it is not all you claim it to be 
and receive my money back. 


Name 
Street 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay’ 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the following amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Consee_ postage v by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S IGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to us—TODAY. Don’t even take the 
time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, we will exiend your subscription a year, or mail 
it to a friend if you desire. Or— f 

In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two im. 
ortant books for writers—“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” by Felix 
y Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book," by. Harry V. 

Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. Koch being 
rolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
artin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Both books will give Posy valuable information along the same 

To get the Course and the two books, use the 


artin, 
the most 
and Mr. 
Writing.” 
lines as your Course. 
“B” COUPON. 








**B’? COUPON 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How ‘to . ey Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course, 








THE WRITER'S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information ——- suspended or Se ATO the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 








of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests and Announcements 


LEIGHTON’S MAGAZINE, 244 Flood Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal., announces a “new contest 
inaugurated this month, to run until further 
notice. In it we offer a prize of five dollars to the 
writer of the best account (in not more than 
500 words), of ways in which practice of the spirit 
of true co-operation, coupled with initiative and 
perseverance, has resulted in increased personal 
prosperity. In addition to the prize story, we 
shall print any story submitted that we think 
suitable, for which we will pay one dollar. 


THE DREYFUSS ART CO., INC., 514 Broad- 
way, New York City, announces a contest, for 
special rates, for greeting card verses. The con- 
test expires March 1, 1924, and the verses are 
to cover the following subjects: Thanksgiving, 
to include lines to mother, sweetheart and friends; 
birthday, to include all relatives, sweetheart and 
friends; peace, suitable for Christmas or any 
other time; Easter, to include all relatives, sweet- 
heart and friends; Christmas, to include all rela- 








Authors, Writers—Have your manuscript 
revised and typed in correct form by 
specialists. All work guaranteed. Write 
for particulars, rates and sample. 


BROWN-COVEY 
REVISING-COPYING CO. 
2308 “J” Street Sacramento, Calif. 


NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading, ruled paper, or position writing. No “course” 
—you learn in 2 or 3 weeks from Complete Manual, 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost. 
NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 




















ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


Photoplays, short stories, all literary manuscripts 
typewritten for publication. Neat and accurate 
work guaranteed. 50c to 75c a thousand words with 
carbon copy. 


EFFICIENCY TYPING BUREAU 
1027 Bailey Ave. Jackson, Miss. 











AUTHORS—WRITERS—Let me type and market 
your manuscript. Clean, accurate, prompt. Cor- 
rect form. Let me handle details while you pro- 
duce new stuff. Terms. Sample if you wish, 


Cc. N. HOYT 
1508 Bainbridge So. Richmond, Va. 











tives, sweetheart and friends. Special rates 
offered: $1.50 per line for first best on any sub- 
ject, 75 and 50 cents for all others. Verses re- 
ferring to Hallowe’en, St. Patrick’s Day, St. 
Valentine, or National Holidays, are not con- 
sidered unless specially requested. 


The Society for Visual Education, 806 W. 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, is conducting a 
scenario contest, to close February 15th. A first 
prize of $250; second, $100; third, $50; five 
prizes of $10 each and ten of $5 each are offered. 

The contest is open to subscribers to Visual 
Education Magazine, organ of the society. 
Subject—Any usually taught in we or 
High schools; le ngth—One reel, i. e., about 25 
to 30 scenes, requiring not more ‘than 15 minutes 
to project; titles for scenes; time limit—All 
copy to be typewritten and mailed on or before 
February 15, 1924. All prize winning scenarios 
will be published. The scenario winning first 
prize will be filmed and distributed to the Ameri- 
can schools. 


Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th Street, is 
conducting a prize first-novel contest, participated 
in by the publishing firm of Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, Pictorial Review, and the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation. Prizes totalling $13,500, plus 
royalties are offered. The competition is open 
only to those American authors or foreign au- 
thors now resident in America who have never 
yet had a novel published in volume form. Man- 
uscripts must be entered not later than June 1, 
1924. Complete information concerning the de- 
tails of the contest can be obtained by addressing 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., at the address given above. 


The Chicago Daily News pays $3.00 each for 


amateur photographs submitted which are ac- 
cepted and published; they should be notable for 
their originality, beauty or human interest, and 
addressed to The Art Editor, The Daily News, 
15 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. Pictures 
will be returned at owner’s risk, but only if ac- 
companied by sufficient postage. A description 
of the subject matter, as well as the following 
certificate must appear on the back of each print: 
“T hereby certify that I took this photograph, 
that I am the exclusive owner of all rights of 
publication thereof, and that I am not a pro- 
fessional photographer ; ; I license The Chicago 
Daily News Company to publish this photograph. 
(Name, address, telephone number, date.)” 


Mr. Frederick A. Stokes has added one hun- 
dred dollars to the twenty-five dollars offered 
by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
the best prose article, not exceeding five hundred 
words, on the subject, “What Two Million 
Women Want from the Publishers.” The prizes 

















will be apportioned as follows: $50 for the first, 
$35 for the second, $25 for the third, and $15 for 
the fourth. Address Mrs. L. A. Miller, contest 
chairman, 1528 N. Nevada, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. All contestants must be members of the 
General Federation. Name and address of sender 
must appear on manuscript. None will be re- 
turned. The winning articles become the property 
of the Federation. All others are released auto- 
matically upon the decision. Frankness and sin- 
cerity of treatment, understanding of the situa- 
tion in American letters, and ability to concen- 
trate thought in the limited space will count for 
more than style. The closing date of the contest 
is February Ist, but any Writer’s Dicest reader 
who has not hitherto seen a notice of the contest 
have up to February 12 to submit their manu- 
scripts, if in so doing they will mention this 
magazine. 





Mr. Roger Daniels, editor of the new Mac- 
fadden magazine, Dream World, 1926 Broadway, 
New York City, writes: “The romance note will 
be emphasized in the magazine. I would point out 
that we do not want writers to get confused by 
the title Dream World, and think that we want 
nightmares, things caused by indigestion, or 
Freudian complexes. Cinderella type of story, 
well done, will find a warm welcome with us. 
We particularly want stories that carry illusion, 
are well written, and give a convincing slant of 
life. We do not expect that all stories will be 
rosy-hued, but at the same time the morbid is not 
wanted. We are in need of good stories, pre- 
ferably 3,500 to 5,000 words in length and will be 
glad to give them prompt consideration.” 





The publishers of Novelets are offering $50 for 
story plots, to be written up and elaborated by 
staff writers ; your name will be used along with 
the staff- writer’s as co-author of the story, in 
case your plot is accepted. Or you will be giv en 
the opportunity to write up the story yourself, 
and paid, in addition to the $50, regular rates in 
case it is acceptable. Address, Novelets, Fiction 
House, Printing Crafts Building, New York City. 





The editor of Secrets, Ulmer Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announces that no manuscripts will 
be considered until June 1, 1923. At present all 
material for this magazine is written by staff 
writers. 





The Rhymers’ Club, Cleveland, contrary to a 
recent announcement, prints nothing except “the 
work of its own members and pays nothing for 
verse to any one. It is a purely private enter- 
prise and is not in the market for verse at all.” 





The American Luther 
Eleventh and State Streets, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Oscar W. Ristau, editor, desires short stories 
W ‘ith adventure, travel, or mystery themes, of 

om 1,500 to 3,000 words. It also uses poems 
wi rith a nature theme, of from 20 to 30 lines. The 
rate of payment is about one-fourth cent a word. 
Exceptionally well-written essays are also used 
occasionally. 


Association Informer, 





Che Blindman Contest for 1923-24, offered by 
the Poetry 


Society of South Carolina, is still 
(Continued on page 47) 
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By mail from DR. RICHARD BUR- 
TON. Make your spare time increase 
your income in 1924. Learn to write 
short-stories that sell. Dr. Burton’s 
students are making big money, Why don’t you? 
Also special Revision and Criticism Service on 
your stories by Dr. Burton himself, whether you 
are a student or not. Very reasonable price to 
have this master critic tell you what’s wrong with 
your story or where it will probably sell. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, special low rate and 
Profit Sharing Plan. 


Laird Extension Institute, 





228 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Wonderful, new ides 





Fanta wail your hand; corrects your writing 
in few days. B tinthree hours. No failures. C ° 
Se Ee ein 8 Mo. 


plete iteC. J.Ozment 86, St. Louis. 











FOR A spony TIME, I will make sa complete piano part to your 
poem 6.00 (regular price $10.00). Se nd 


“ 


pay $1.0 
$5.00 =. werder in ‘ s 
PIANO PAR’ i REFUND ASH IN FULL. FREE MELODY to 


your poem A pe Trout revised, typewritten copies of your 
poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons 25c. 
LUTHER £. Ra Music Composer ond _ Pubticher. 
WD,”’ Thomaston, Main 











AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 


Suite 321, cone, Bldg., 1416-22 F Street, N. W., 
ashington, D. C, 

New York Office, Room 267, Am. Circle Building, 
1834 Broadway. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
new system, “Learn to write by writing.” 
manuscripts. No reading fee. 


Try our 
Submit 

















THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 














TRILINGUE SERVICE 
69 Florence Ave. New Haven, Conn. 
Manuscript typing in English, Spanish 
or French. 
Write for rates and specimens. 
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LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 











POSITIONS OPEN 
EDITORS and REPORTERS 
All Parts of the Country 
Experienced on newspaper work. We can 
place you quickly. 
NATION WIDE SERVICE 
614 Park Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 














Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


PET. Vv 


ENVGUOPES Mf 


Y) 
W/ 





The Writer’sDigest ServiceDepartment 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $ 


sets of manuscript pape: -nvelopes, etc., at 


your price of $1.50 a set. 


THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 30) 
out the poems, for they could feel in them 
the true spirit of the far North. 
The young man was Robert W. Service! 
A. R. M. Pearson. 





EVERY WAY, EVERY DAY, 
WE’RE GETTING LETTERS 
AND LETTERS 

To THe Writers’ Dicest Epirors: 

What could I do that would be better, 

Then sending to you a Christmas letter ; 

Brimming over with Christmas cheer, 

And best of thoughts for the glad New 

Year— 

In appreciation of the help and inspira- 
tion I have received from the pages of Tue 
Writers’ Dicest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Alliance, Ohio. [°LIZABETH MARBURGER. 

(/t’s a bit late for Christmas, we 
know, but we hope this may be prophet- 
ic of our readers’ sentiments NEXT 
Christmas. M. F.) 





COME ON, INDIANAPOLIS FANS 
—NOW THEN, ALL TOGETHER! 
Of all the writers’ magazines I receive, 
you have the best and most practical one 
vet. I would be glad to hear from any of 
your readers in Indianapolis, who would be 
interested in forming a club. I am corres- 
ponding editorially with more than one 
hundred technical trade journals. 
The best of luck to you and your readers. 
Respectfully, 
R. J. W. 
(dny Dicest reader in or near In- 
dianopolis who would be interested in 
helping start a writers’ club may write 
to R. J. W. in care of us, and we will 
gladly forward the letter—M. F.) 





WHO’LL TELL HER WHY? 
SPEAK UP, RHETORIC SHARPS! 


DEAR Forum EpitTor: 

I have never had anything accepted but 
am still trying. What is your comment on 
the following, if any? 

When I write ordinary stories my diction 
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is heavy, my style over-dramatic, but when 
| venture into inspirational work such as 
allegories my touch is delicate. There seems 
to be little call for that kind of story, how- 


ever. Epna C. 





A TRIBUTE TO “BETSY 
HAMILTON” 


At the recent Conclave of Alabama 
\Vriters held at Montevalle, August 20 to 
5, Mrs. I. M. Moore (Betsy Hamilton), 
a reader of dialect stories (many her own 
productions), was made the Mascot of the 
organization. “Aunt Betsy,” as she is lov- 
ingly called by all, is a charming figure of 
a by-gone day, eighty years or more (she 
says no one knows her age), and to her the 
following tribute was offered by the writer: 


TO OUR MASCOT 
She’s witty and wise, not much of a size, 
With a mind that is deep as the ocean; 
She says she’s not old—she never has told— 
But she’s just bubbling o’er with emotion. 


She tells wondrous tales, and never yet fails 
To impart to her hearers a measure 

Of laughter and fun—and we’ve just begun 
To know our “Aunt Betsy’—our Treasure. 


Mary CLIFFORD FOSTER. 





CARRYING ON! 


Dear Mr. Farrel: 

That plea for Brooklyn writers in the 
November issue of WRriTEr’s is drawing 
like a mustard plaster. Sooner or later you 
are going to hear more from the Brook- 


lynites. 
FREDERICK O. SCHUBERT. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 45) 


open to American and British poets, The prize of 
$250,00 offered in this contest is offered annually 

through the society by W. Van R. Whitall, Esq., 
of Pelham, N. Y., in commemoration of Hervey 
Allen’s war poem, “The Blindman.” Mr. John 
Farrar, edior of The Bookman, will be the judge 
of this year’s contest. Poems entered for the 
Blindman Prize must be original, typed, . over 
fourteen lines in length, signed by the real name 
of the author, and must not have been previously 
printed or published in any form. Stamped re- 
turn envelope, self-addressed, must accompany 
all manuscripts. Only one poem may be entered. 





Cartoons, Strip Comics, Com- 
mercial Art, Newspaper and Ma- 


— Ilustrating, Fashion Art, 
Work, Por: 


Pastel 
traiis, Show Card etiering, 


Costume Designing. 
EASY PAYMENTS. SIMPLE BETECS. BY MAIL OR LOCAL 
Write for full particulars and list of successful pupils, illus- 


trated prospectus, ete. Endorsed by newspapers and magazines, 
Editors and Artists. Famous artists studied under our method. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, B-101, Flatiron Building, N. Y. 


AUTHORS! 


Your Ideas—Your Children. 
Yours Mss.—Their Dress. 


We will dress your children to please 
you and your publisher. 











Manuscripts typewritten, corrected, re- 
vised. Your business is solicited. Samples 
and terms on request. 


THE WRITERS’ OFFICE 


Box 32, Quincy, Il. 











AUTHORS! 


The rules of the game observed in every detail. 
Manuscripts typed with accuracy, neatness and dis- 
patch. Also criticism and revision if desired. Rates 
and sample on request, 

Keystone Typing and Revising Bureau 
51 Church St. Waynesburg, Penna. 











POEMS 
An experienced reader will criticize, re- 
vise and type your poems and suggest mar- 
kets. One, two or three poems of a total 
from one to fifty lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th Street Birmingham, Ala. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, ookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 

















Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
R. F. D. 1 Bethel, Conn. 
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You can earn Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing 
showcards at home; no canvassing; pleasant, profitable 
profession; easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic 


block system; artistic ability unnecessary; we instruct 
you and supply work. 


WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 
Dept. 15-M. Toronto, Canada 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 











AUTHORS—Let me type your manuscripts, 
work guaranteed by a professional Au- 
thor’s Typist; also revising and criticising 
and marketing. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
H. Howard 


1338 Scott Street Covington, Ky. 











“Blennerhassett's Melody of Love’ 
CAN YOU ANSWER THIS? 


What would Blennerhassett say 
If he could come back today 


And see and hear and sing and play 
“Blennerhassett’s Melody of Love’’? 


$1000.00 IN CASH 


will be given for the best answers. The prizes will be 
divided as follows: 
Ist Prize, $500.00 2nd Prize, $250.00 3rd Prize, $100.00 
4th Prize, $50.00 4 Prizes $25.00 each 
See, hear, sing, play and study this historic song, then write 
out your answers, as many as you wis! o answer more than 
25 words. Contest open to all and will close June 30, 1924. 
Send your answers to Contest Department 
LEE ICE MUSIC CO., Sistersville, W. Va. 
An Ice Song is a Nice Song 














Not aschool--no courses or books 

to sell. You are just as capable 

of writing acceptable stories as 

thousands of successful writers. 

Original plots and ideas are wha tate 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 


Hollywood, California 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER Send for Free Sample Copy 
EE Ry aS 


The contest closes February 29, 1924. Address: 
Secretary, Poetry Society of South Carolina, 57 
Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Unpublished photos of many descriptions such 
as freaks, curios, labor-saving devices, new in- 
ventions, farm views, if they depict buildings or 
improvements rather than merely rural scenes, 
summer and winter sport devices, etc., can be 
submitted to Dale R. Van Horn, "Walton, Neb. 
“Price from 50 cents to several dollars paid upon 
acceptance, but in each case names or addresses 
or both, together with necessary data must be 
included, as well as postage for those unavailable. 
In some cases the negative will be required, but 
usually not. I would like to get in touch with 
photographers who can furnish pictures regularly. 
Those who “deliver” will be in line for an occa- 
sional assignment. Only photos which have not 
been published are wanted. More than 1,500 
photos will be needed in 1924.” 

HIGH SCHOOL LIFE, 58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Florence Forbes. Monthly, 
excepting August and September; 75 cents a 
year; 10 cents a copy. “Stories are used such as 
will appeal to high school and junior college stu- 
dents. No juvenile material; humorous and seri- 
ous articles used.” Manuscripts are reported on 
within three weeks, and payment of $1.00 to $1.50 
a thousand words is made on publication. 

EXTENSION MAGAZINE, 180 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., S. A. Baldus, managing editor, 
writes in reply to an inquiry: “We are not at 
present in the market for any particular literary 
material. All our needs are being supplied by a 
regular staff of contributors.” 


THE LYRIC WEST, 1139 W. 27th St. Los 
Angeles, Cal. Editor, Grace Atherton Dennen. 
Monthly (double summer number) ; $2.00 a year; 
20 cents a copy. “The Lyric West is an all-poetry 
magazine, and is at the present overcrowded 
with material. Later it will be free to use good 
poetry of all sorts. Poems on every-day a ps 
but with freshness of wording and treatment, 
desired. Although it is a Western magazine, "tt 
welcomes the work of all writers from all parts 
of the country.” Manuscripts are reported on 
within ten days after receipt, and payment is not 
made therefor except in the form of yearly prizes. 


The winners in the A. H. McLees story con- 
test, recently announced in WrRitTeErR’s  DiceEst, 
were: lst prize, S. Omar Barker, Beulah, N. M., 
with “Jeanne”; 2nd prize, Anna E. Runyan, 
Vernon, N. Y., with “The Whirlwind”; 3rd 
prize, Mrs. Sara K. Diethelm, Toledo, Ohio, with 
“The Title Romance”; honorable mention, John 
F. Nieman, F. Otto Riley, and Edith R. Braley. 


I CONFESS, 46 West 24th Street, New York 
City. Editor, Elizabeth Sharp. Issued every 
other Friday; $3.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
“Stories are used of from 2,000 to 5,000 words— 
preferred length, 3,500 or 4,000 words. Two, 
three, or four-part stories of from 8,000 to 16,000) 
words. Plots should contain a strongly dramatic 
situation and plenty of man and woman interest. 
Characters should not be too complicated, and o! 
the types met in 1923. Life in different sections 


In answering an advertisement say you saw it in THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
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of the United States may be pictured—stories not 
limited to people of the East Coast. Middle- 
western and far western material-is desired, pro- 
vided the writer has first-hand knowledge of 
these locales. Above all, a gripping heart interest 

desirable.” Manuscripts reported on within 
two to three weeks. Payment is made on accept- 
ance. Payment is made at an average rate of 
one cent. For better than usual material, 1% 
cents a word. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE, Logan P. O., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Charles Wharton Stork. 
ssued monthly; $2 a year; 20c a copy. “In need 
f poems showing the spiritual in life and nature 
day. Ballads. Report on manuscripts in one 

» two weeks; payment is made only in eleven 
yearly prizes.” 

THE AMERICAN HATTER, 1225 Broadway, 
New York City. Editor, Ernest F. Hubbard. Is- 
sued monthly at $4 a year; 50c a copy. “We use 

ticles and photographs on successful business- 

ilding plans of retail hatters. We stress the 

rchandising note in our articles, and are 
anxious to publish practical articles containing 
ideas that a hatter can put into use for the ben- 

it of his business.” Photographs, but no poems. 

ports on manuscripts within two weeks, and 

kes payment on the 15th of the month follow- 
ng acceptance, at the average rate of 25 to 25 

nts an inch; better prices for especially valu- 
able material. 


GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. Editor, Frederick E. 
fanson. Published weekly at $2.50 a year; 5c 
a copy. “We use magazine articles of 1,500 to 
2.500 words, with no less than ten photographs 
‘or illustration; short illustration fillers for maga- 
ine section, the odd, strange and curious, also 
ef humorous sketches.” Payment is made on 
lication at the rate of from five to ten dollars 
olumn, manuscripts being reported on in the 
er of their receipt. 


LIVE STORIES, C. L. Edholm, Editor, “is buy- 
ing strong, intense and well-written fiction. 
ngth, 1,000 to 10,000 words. No padding. Sex 
nes not barred, if handled without vulgarity 
Crafts- 


1 


nd written with great dramatic force. 
iship of the highest order is desired.” 


HE MIDLAND, Iowa City, Iowa. Editor, 
‘, Frederick. Issued monthly; $2 a year; 20c 
py. “The Midland is interested only in stories 
are written because the writer had a story 
wanted to tell. We do not care for stories 
have been manufactured to meet commer- 
requirements. New writers with new ideas 
welcome.” Poems are used, but no photo- 
hs. Manuscrips are reported on within two 
‘our weeks. “We do not pay for anything 
ished in The Midland.” 


{E BEACON, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
1r, Miss Florence Buck. Issued weekly, Oc- 
r to June. “We use stories for boys and 
from eight to twelve or fourteen years old, 
h present ideals of life or have some bearing 
ght living. This paper is distributed mainly 
n Sunday schools in liberal churches. Contribu- 
tious must be of good literary quality to be ac- 
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My Prizes and Free Criticism 


are given to help live young 
writers succeed. 


Ask about my service. Learn how to 
train your thought and polish your style 
—and sell your work! 


Your first writing deserves competent, 
sympathetic review, and detailed sugges- 
tions for effective revision, such as I offer. 
Send me your stories, articles, scenarios, 
plays, poems, novels for free criticism and 
frank advice. 


Ask for details of my amateur 
literary contest. 


GEORGE GILBERT MELDRUM 
Editor—Critic 
20 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 











WHEN YOU SUBMIT WORK 
to an agency, you want service and co- 
operation. We give it to you. Typing still 
40c per M. Constructive criticism and re- 
vision. Write us. 
BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Dept. W Okawville, Ill. 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Manuscripts correctly and neatly typed, 
minor corrections made, 75c per 1000 words, 
one carbon copy. 


THE MANUSCRIPT SHOP 
54 Porter Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 











Manuscript copying neatly done by one who 
knows all the requirements necessary to 
meet the demands of publishers. Write 
for rates and other information. 

J. P. PERRY 
Room 12, R. R. Y. M. C. A. Building 
Topeka, Kans. 











ACCURACY! NEATNESS! 
These are the requirements of the editors. Let me 
type your manuscripts, you will be more than satis- 
fied. Prompt service and reasonable rates. Write 
MISS NETTIE M. WIELAND, 
510 S. Mills St. Madison, Wis. 














AUTHORS—It will pay you to have your 
MSS. typed by an expert. High class 
manuscript copying with minor errors cor- 
rected, for 60c per thousand words. Prompt 

- and satisfactory service guaranteed. 

Ss. M. WEBSTER 
2509 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
present-day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 
have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is fast being 





exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 


has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


“It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L,. C. 

“T was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ments I have seen.”—S, M. N., 
Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 


how to get them out—and 


down on paper. It begins pins ge A 


found on the market. Worth many 
times the price,”"—J. L. P., Ply- 


prise to these other in- 
gredients, 











The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 
—$5.—But there is more to come—with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, which every month has 


helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 








* FEATU 

A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the photoplay 


OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’ TURE 


money with it. 


Don’t Send Any Money, 


To obtain this remarkable Course just sign and ¢ 22 E. 12th St. 
send us the attached coupon—do not send any 
Pay the postman the full price # 
of the Course, $5, 
to the WRITER’S DIGEST subscription 
list. If at the end of five days you do not Wath 
find it all and more than we claim for it, ¢ riting. 
send it back to us and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money. 


Examine the IDEAL COURSE 


4 
“Writer's Digest 


Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: Please 
send me your ‘Ideal’ 
4 Course in Photoplay 
I will pay the 
@ postman the complete price 
of the Course, $5, and return 
it if I am not wholly satisfied 
¢ with my bargain, 


and we will add your name 





world. This keeps the Course abso- 
lutely up to date, 











IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
in your home, 
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ceptable. Poetry of the same general type is 
used. Photographs are used occasionally. Manu- 
scripts are reported on as promptly as possible, 
and payment of $2.00 per column of 600 words 
is made on acceptance.” 


AMERICAN SERVICE BUREAU, 72 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston, Mass., wish to announce 
the discontinuance of their syndicate. “Writers 
with whom we have made agreements will be 
fully protected.” 

AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, Warren- 
ton, Mo. Editor, Frank H. Hollman; Associate 
Editor, Henry Buthman. Issued monthly; 15 
cents a copy; $1.00 a year. “The American 
Pigeon Journal is supported by the pigeon and 
squab breeders themselves, and no money or other 
consideration is paid for articles. Articles telling 
how to raise squabs for market, experiences with 
various utility breeds, feeding pigeons for best 
results, are welcomed at all times. Squab recipes 

e especially desired, also scientific articles show- 
ing the medicinal or food value of squabs. Also 
articles telling of experiences with racing homers 
as message carriers; poetry dealing with pigeons 
is also used. Our present special need is for ar- 

icles telling of the methods used at successful 
a plants throughout the country. We report 
on manuscripts within five to ten days, and often 
much earlier. No payment at all is made.” 


BETTER TIMES, 100 Gold St, New York 
City. Editor, George J. Hecht. Monthly; 25 cents 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles of 1,000 
words or less on How to Raise Money for Char- 
ity; photographs also are used.” 


The American Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth 
Ave. New York, “will be glad to hear from 
writers throughout the country who wish to sub- 
mit ideas for features to syndicate to trade and 
technical publications. A good market is re- 
ported for interesting features, especially for 

‘atures with a sales appeal. They should be 
popular and contain “human interest.” The 
\merican Trade Press Syndicate assumes all dis- 

ibution and sales expenses, and pays the author 
50 per cent of all sales, This is consistent with 
the practice of the best newspaper syndicates. 

erse features will be considered, but they should 

ave an unusual idea, either in the contents or 

nanner of presentation. The Syndicate an- 
nounces that beside the market for features it has 
uthors for articles dealing with new and inter- 
esting industrial projects, and for sales ideas of 
interest in the drug, radio, hardware, grocery, 
clothing and sporting goods fields. The Syndicate 
takes 15 per cent commission for all such manu- 
scripts sold. Where correspondence and other 
sales efforts are required the Syndicate takes 20 
per cent or 25 per cent commission.” 


NATURAL LIFE, a new magazine, published 
by the Natural Life Corporation, 110 F Street, 
\. W., Washington, D. C.; price $3.00 a year; 
ingle copies 25c. “We desire articles (prefer- 
ably illustrated) on the natural life as opposed 
to the artificial—life in all its phases: babyhood, 
child life, education, recreation, re-creation, love, 
the business of life, and the beauty of life en- 
hanced by the art of human accomplishment. In 








WHY WORRY ABOUT 
YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Thousands of manuscripts are rejected every year— 
handicapped before they start. 


INSURE THEM 


Your manuscripts are valuable. Every market ex- 
tends a welcoming hand to manuscripts, and appear- 
ance plays a most important part in gaining an editor’s 
consideration. Let them start without a handicap. 


IT PAYS 


The greatest success in marketing is assured by em- 
ploying the very best manuscript preparation service 
available, and such service is cheap at any price. 
Our departments —T YPING— REVISING — CRITI- 
CISING—MARKETING—will relieve you of count- 
less worries, We are qualified to render service of 
the highest degree of efficiency in script preparation 
for successful marketing. Into each individual manu- 
script we put our years of ex cueeee, because— 
YOUR SUCCESS 1¢ OUR SUCCESS 

Write for rates and further information; or, forward 
manuscripts for definite quotations. 


Authors Service Bureau eaicsvctrwi, px 








DOES YOUR MANUSCRIPT CATCH THE 
EDITOR'S EYE? ? 
ript li “ 
sacked by Service” 
AUGUST LENNIGER, JR 
»yd Avenue New York City 





THE WRITERS’ EXCHANGE 
Literary Agency H. T. Anderson, Mgr. 
Stories, Poems, Novels, Novelettes, Etc., 


typed, revised and marketed. Submit manu- 
script. No reading fee. Prompt service. 


205 N. Church St., P. O. Box 897, Rocky Mount, N. C, 











DASHIELL HAMMETT 
Criticism of Prose Fiction 


One dollar each thousand words. Special 
rates for MSS. of more than 25,000 words. 


620 Eddy Street San Francisco 











WRITERS! 

Manuscripts of All Kinds typed neatly, accurately 
and in correct technical form, with clear carbon 
copy. One trial will convince you that my work 
is excellent. Prompt service. Rates: 50c per 
thousand words; poems, 2c per line. 


MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St. West Springfield, Mass. 














WRITERS’ Manuscripts correctly prepared 
for publication at low rates. Terms, 
samples, etc., on request. 


ERLE HAMILTON 
P. O. Box 371 Louisville, Ky. 
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When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? Most student writers want to produce art 
if they can, but, above all, they want to earn 
money with their writing. I then try to help them 
realize their ambitions. 

I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments 
or criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. I 
give each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. I therefore plan a student’s development 
in two directions: (1) self-discovery and (2) 
technique. All my instruction is founded upon 
the deep conviction that the greatest service any 
teacher can render to a writer is to help him “‘find 
himself,” to show him what he can write about 
best, what kind of stories are his forte. Fiction 
writing is the most personal of all arts; inevitably 
the writer who sells soonest is he who best ex- 
presses himself; to do this he must understand 
himself: but how many student writers really 
understand themselves? 

Destructive criticism is easy; the difficult thing 
is to tell the writer what to do about it. In most 
cases the cause of faults in a story cannot be dis- 
covered by study of the manuscript; the whole 
performance must be examined; the real answer 
comes when we get at the man behind the manu- 
script. 

For example: Students unable to sell have come 
to me bringing rejected manuscripts which obvi- 


342 Madison Ave. 





The Man Behind The Manuscript 


Self-Discovery an Important Element in Winning Literary Success. 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Forenacy hi Editor of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique’ 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


ously were shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. I 
have talked with them, got them to tell me of 
their own most interesting experience, had them 
write them as simply and unaffectedly as they 
told them, and have, with a few minor changes, 
sold their copy. 

As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life I 
let him begin the study of technique—the form 
and structure of the short story. This study is 
merely a search for ways and means most effec- 
tively to express the “message” he has to give the 
world. My method as used in my classes in tech- 
nique here in New York is now set forth com- 
pletely in my new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier’s Weekly, American, Munsey’s, Ainsley’s, 
Young’s, Popular, and others. Most of them 
studied by correspondence. 

The fees for my instruction are: 
two months Course in Self-Discovery, $25; 
months term of Elementary Course, $50; four 
months term of Advanced Course, $80; single 
manuscripts, $10. Payments in installments can 
be arranged. Price of “Narrative Technique,” 
$2.00. Further information given on request. Let 


me know your problem. 
New York City 


Preliminary 
four 











short, an understanding of the science of life and 
the art of life’s expression. We desire also, 
authentic and timely articles on important move- 
ments, their inception, history, leadership, pub- 
licity, progress and significance. Such for ‘in- 
stance as Christian Science, New Thought, mod- 
ern Psychology, Ku Kux Klan, Sulgrave, Peace 
Movements, Fundamentalism and Evolution in 
the Churches, Chiropractic, Political Movements, 
Economic Evolution, Reforestation, Modern 
Dress, Eugenics, Marriage and Divorce and the 
philosophy of life. Biographical sketches of 
leaders, statesmen, authors, artists, essayists and 
publicists. These should be written with a pur- 
pose, neither to commend nor condemn, but with 
a sympathetic understanding. Reports will be 
made promptly and payments once a month.” 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURER AND 
ARTISAN, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Editor, 
W. V. Morrow. Published monthly at $2 a year; 
20c a copy. “In need of technical articles devoted 
exclusively to furniture manu facturing industry 
and in harmony with present developments.” 
Photographs are used, but no poems. Manu- 
scripts are reported on two weeks after receipt, 
and payment is made on publication at the rate 
of $6 a thousand words. 


HOME OCCUPATIONS, 706 Observatory, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Editor, L. L. Isaac. Pub- 
lished monthly at $1 a year; 10c a copy. “We 
need articles telling how people actually are mak- 
ing money, all kinds of ways, as sewing, cooking, 
painting, with camera, small home business, mail 


order business. Specific details of costs, prices, 
sums earned, methods of selling, and must be 
in form of actual experiences. Nothing over 
600 or 700 words used, as a rule. Eliminate all 
superfluous matter. No fiction, poetry or photo- 
graphs used. Our special needs are for good 
plans by which people make money by sewing and 
cooking. Rejection is immediate; payment is 
made on publication at the rate of $4 a thousand 
words, being badly behind in payment at this 
time.” 





EDITORS WHO HELP 
(Continued from page 25) 
“However, we surely appreciate your 
effort to please us and want to thank you 
for it. Your work is very promising, for 
all that I have seemed to criticize harshly 
the story in question. I shall be glad to 
read anything further you may care to sub- 
mit, and to help you in every way possible.” 
3. The editor who wrote: “We are 
sorry that we are unable to take ‘ 
Somehow, it seems to us to be ineffective. 
We surely hope that you have something 
else under way for us.” 
4. The editor who sent this letter: 
comes nearer to being a real 
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story than any one we have seen lately. 
However, you overdo it, I think, and have 
drawn it out too long. 

“I am awfully sorry that we don’t seem 

to be able to be of much assistance to you, 
but somehow I feel that, sooner or later, 
you are going to write a really good yarn. 
And when you do, please let us see it.” 
5. The editor who wrote: “This falls 
down with us because it doesn’t seem to be 
intrinsically interesting. It’s every author’s 
fate now and then to turn out a manuscript 
which fails utterly to grip, and I’m afraid 
this is your unlucky one.” 

6. The editor who wrote: “The enclosed 
is too elaborate in character portrayal, short 
on plot and lacking in punch for our use. 
Nevertheless, of its type, it possesses merit, 
and I strongly advise you to try the 
women’s magazines.” 

?. Another editor, one of the greatest: 
“T am mighty sorry that ———’ doesn’t 


quite get by. Try us again, won’t you?” 
8. The editor who wrote: “I am regret- 


J 


fully returning herewith your story, ‘ ; 


which I am afraid is both a little slight in 
plot and slow in action for e 

9. And still another editor: “There is 
too much dialogue in this and not enough 
real story. We want the big idea and the 
plot, developed in a dramatic manner to a 
high emotional climax.” 

10. There is but one editor in America 
who could have sent this note: “There is 
charm about the manner in which you have 
written ‘————’, but it is the most coinci- 
dental thing I ever saw. 

“For your information, professional di- 
vers who have been rescued, hand-cuffed 
queens who have been permitted to escape, 
and moving-picture villains who have awak- 
ened the sympathy of some layman, have 
all been done to death.” 





THE RIGHTS IN LITERARY 
PROPERTY 
(Continued from page 12) 

No doubt it is true that an author does 
1ot want to go to the expense of having 
his manuscript first printed, published, and 
registered with the Librarian of Congress 
before submitting it to an editor, as it is an 





JACK LONDON said: 


“T like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

tS HECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr, Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1902 FORT WAYNE, IND. 











WRITE PHOTOPLAYS! Our books will tell 

* you how. Also where 
to sell. Contains a model scenario and up-to-date 
list of buyers. Our course consists of two books 
as follows: ‘“‘How to Write Photoplays that Sell,” 
price $1.00, and “How to Write Photoplays,” price 
35c. Both books $1.25 as a special combination offer. 


PHOTOPLAY BOOK CO. 


4634 Dover St. Chicago, Ill. 











W. FARRAND FELCH 

Authors’ Auxiliary Agency Mt. Gilead, Ohio 

My first story published fifty years ago, Christ- 
mas; hundreds since. Editor twenty years; drama- 
tist, historian, genealogist. Retired, invalided. 
Offer expert service in Criticism, Revision, Typing. 
Send sample story today for careful, experienced 
treatment, constructive criticism, advice and estimate, 
No slop-work. Honest, deliberate judgments from 
veteran editor, “Quality” always wins, remember. 











YOU WRITE—I TYPE | 
Let Me Type What You Write 
Stories, Articles, Photoplays, Poems, etc., Typed. 
Minor corrections made. Terms reasonable; service 
prompt; form correct; clients pleased; editors satis- 
fied. Write for terms. 
REX BURNS 
733 S. 36th Street South Bend, Ind. 











AUTHORS’ EXPERT SERVICE 


Typing, revision and correction of manuscripts in ac- 
cordance with the exacting requirements of editors. 
Service of high order. Rates reasonable. 


QUICK SERVICE LETTER SHOP 
Attention M. Inez McCurdy 
607 Penn Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, edited, typed for publica- 
tion and sold. Twenty years’ experience 
at your disposal. Write for terms. 


F. C. HILL 
Suite D, 154 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism, 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sample 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 














Say You Saw It in 
The Writer’s Digest 





A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David Cop- 

erfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen’— 
ightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by — these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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expense that may be disastrous rather than 
beneficial. The thought that now may arise 
in the reader’s mind, is that an author has 
no legal protection whatever unless he com- 
plies with the statutory law on copyrights; 
such a thought is erroneous. 

The literary property which every author 
has in his unpublished manuscript is pro- 
tected by the common law. The common 
law is that part of the English law which 
had its origin not in statutes but in immem- 
orial customs and usages as declared by the 
courts. 

The distinction between the two rights, 
that by the common law and the statutory 
right, is clearly defined, and questions arose, 
as to whether the statutory law deprived 
the author of his rights under the common 
law. It is well settled that an author has 
an unquestioned property in his works until 
publication, by the common law, in which 
right he will be protected. 

The mere fact that we have a statutory 
provision on the subject of copyrights does 
not deprive the author of his rights under 
the common law, and in section 2, of the 
Act approved March 4, 1909, the statute 
expressly provides “that nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to annul or limit the right 
of the author or proprietor of an unpub- 
lished work, at common law or in equity, to 
prevent the copying, publication, or use of 
such unpublished work without his consent 
and to obtain damages therefor.” 

In brief, the statutes governing the subject 
of copyrights are to a certain extent, ancil- 
lary to the common law, continuing such 
rights after publication in print, but in no 
manner impairing it while the literary com- 
position remains in manuscript. 





HOW TO WRITE HUMOR 
(Continued from page 23) 


The trolley car conductor asks the in- 
toxicated passenger: “What street do you 
want ?” 

The passenger, in an alcoholic daze, as- 
sumes he is on a shopping tour and imme- 
diately answers: “What streets have you 
got ?” 

Every one on the trolley laughs at the 
remark, but the one with quick wit jots it 
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down, sends it out into the mails and en- 
joys the eventual remuneration in the form 
of a check. The editor has not asked him 
where he procured it. He simply enjoyed 
its construction, which was surely original 
with the intoxicated passenger, and the 
check followed. 

But you must bear one important thing 
in mind. If that remark was made by a 
sober gentleman, on the car or upon the 
stage, it would be far from original, but a 
natural remark is one that springs from an 
every-day occurrence. Besides this, some 
people, when under the weather a bit, make 
the funniest original remarks I have yet 
heard. And this they perform unconsci- 
ously. 

Therefore, again I say, don’t fail to keep 
your ears open wherever you go, and above 
all things don’t be afraid to mix well with 
society. Humor awaits you on all sides and 
but for the asking. 


(Mr. Fisher’s next article will be en- 
titled: “Submitting the right material 
to the right publication.” This article 
will deal with the various needs of the 
many editors.) 





THE WRITER’S READING 
(Continued from page 22) 
participation. By their works we shall know 
them—and know them better than ever we 
could from mere physical or even friendly 

and loving contact. 


When the Author Reveals Himself 


I recall at this moment—with as keen and 
ecstatic memory as I can accord that of 
most any flesh and blood contacts—a few 
‘f the fiction friends of my youth. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom, Muriel of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” Pip in “Great 
Expectations,” and little Paul Dombey. 
What exquisite flashes! In “The Man Who 
Would Be King” I met Kipling in the 
tragic corner of his heart. One of my 
soul’s most poignant moments was with Sed- 
ey in “Vanity Fair.” 

Do not take this paper to mean that you 
can dispense with learning technique. On 
the contrary—aside from talent itseli— 
technique will prove to be your most valua- 





Don’t 
allow an amateur to practice 
typing at your expense. 


Experience and proficiency count; 
try me for satisfaction. 


75c a thousand words. A few likely 
manuscripts revised at reasonable rates. 


FRANK D. BACON, Cement, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPT MAILING ENVELOPES 

Light, tough envelopes, in pairs, an outgoing en- 
velope, printed with your card corner, and a smaller 
envelope, to fit in the larger for return purposes, 
with your name and address printed across the front. 
For MSS. with 2 folds, the best and usual way; 
50 of each size, $1.50; 100 of each size, $2.00. Type- 
writer paper, $1.00 a ream; Ribbons, 50c. Samples. 


HARRY RICHARDSON, Falls City, Nebr. 











TYPING AND REVISING 
of all kinds of manuscripts—Short Story, 
Poem, Novel, Photoplay, etc. Efficient 
service, editorially correct. 
Terms; samples on request. 
CORA CULBERTSON 
Knoxville College Knoxville, Tenn. 














Give Your Manuscript A Chance! 


No manuscript that can be made better is ready 
to go to the editor—it only wastes your time—and 
besides, gives the editor a poor impression of your 
work and so creates a prejudice in his mind against 
all other stories which you send him. The only good 
manuscript is the manuscript that is as good as it 
can be made, 


THE MALONE FARREL CRITICISM SERVICE 
WILL PERFECT IT 


The author is sometimes too close to his work to 
see faults that an expert reader can detect—faults 
of idea of construction, of plot, of characterization. If 
you have the slightest doubt about your manuscript, 
send it to me for criticism, I may not flatter you 
just for the sake of making you feel good, but I will 
tell you frankly where your manuscript falls down— 
and then I will go a step farther and tell you how 
to correct it, how to remove every handicap to its 
acceptance by the editor, My rates for this service 
are: 

Sr rr Oe Te yc ieahaennbaeeeemeaeered $1.50 
Se A Be IE 6 So iiccdcnidaveeiondeucen 
2,000 to 4,000 words 

4,000 to 5,000 words 

60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000. 


Typing: A typing service is also at your command, 
Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by expert 
typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thousand 
words, with carbon copy and suggestions for the 
best available markets. 

Make your manuscript “register” with the first 
editor it goes to. My criticism—frank, honest, fear- 
less—will tell you how. 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


A VALUABLE 
MONEY MAKING FIELD 
Try it! Mail us stories or ideas, in any 
FORM, at once for FREE examination, criti- 
cism and advice. We give our honest services 
to amateurs who would convert their thoughts 

into DOLLARS. 
© experience necessary, 
Free booklet sent on request. 
CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIO 


154 Nassau Street, New York 
Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 





In replying to ads say you saw it in the 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 








THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition of all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry. The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of mT T 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, {Hi} 
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your side, you can mas- 
ter the roblems of 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 
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ble asset. In your apprentice days you will 
swear by and at technique. Your early 
efforts will creak and shine with it. And on 
that day that you have perfected your tech- 
nique a strange phenomenon will take place. 
You will be no longer conscious of its ex- 
ercise! Like those of us who only half 
master grammar and rhetoric are painfully 
conscious of it every time we speak; while 
those others who master these difficult sub- 
jects soon forget them in their perfect ex- 
ercise. 

Personally, we cannot see how any great 
reader can help but reap ineffable benefits 
as a writer. If our would-be writer merely 
reads and knows not technique, then he 
reads with the same sort of pleasure that 
any other reader may derive, but not that 
especial profit that redounds to the man 
who knows why the story is so fine. And 
if he knows why another man’s story is 
good, he will also know how to write a good 
one himself. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 20) 
The “Ode to the West Wind” is written in 
iambic pentameter tercets, each of the five 
parts ending in a couplet. I quote only one 
part. 
Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own? 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou Spirit 


fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new 
birth; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 
Scatter, as from an unextinguish’d hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among man- 
kind! 
Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 


It would be interesting to analyze in detail! 
those two masterly odes of John Keats 
addressed “To a Nightingale” and “To a 
Grecian Urn.” As one might expect from 
the Great Lover of material beauty and con- 
crete perfection, Keats wrote his odes in 
regular stanzaic form. The two mentioned 
have been criticised as being a trifle too 
melancholy-morbid for odes. In this re- 
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spect they may be on the border line ; other- 
wise, they come well within the bounds of 
our definition. The limitations of time and 
space that Keats himself keenly felt prevent 
their condensation here; it would be im- 
pertinent to dismiss them with a paragraph 
and a short quotation. Let me therefore 
urge the reader to study them with care. 
A simple reading will not do to show how 
perfectly the idea of each is developed and 
carried on from step to step, or how well 
form is suited to content. 

Many other fine odes that might be cited 
must be ignored for similar reasons. In 
our own country several excellent ones have 
been produced for special occasions. Among 
them, naturally, Lowell’s “Commemoration 
Ode,” because of its subject matter, stands 
first. Sidney Lanier’s Centennial Cantata, 
written for the opening of the Philadelphia 
exposition in 1876, was composed entirely 
with a view to musical production. It quali- 
fies as an ode of breadth and vigor. 

So much for the ode. Closely allied to it 
is the memorial poem in its many forms of 
dirge, elegy, lament, threnody, etc. Some 
of these have most of the characteristics of 
an ode. It is difficult, though, to write a 
lament on an exalted plane. It tends, rather, 
to be depressed and melancholy. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to an ode in memorial 
verse is found in John Milton’s “Lycidas,” 
written to mourn the death of a young 
friend drowned in the Irish sea. 

Milton elevated this poem to the dignity 
of an ode by making a personal grief the 
occasion for a sermon to the clergy of 
['ngland. The burning passion, the extraor- 
dinary imagery, the sincere and unforget- 
table lines put the poem in a position out- 
side its class. Such amazing expressions as 
“blind mouths” characterizing a dissolute 
and rapacious priesthood might well cause 
the sincere envy of a modern imagist. Such 
lines as 

That two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no 

more. 
contain a perfect suggestion of divine wrath 
impending. I suspect that these tremendous 
lines—as often happens—are responsible 
for a later poet’s transgression. What more 
natural than to suppose that Wordsworth 
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Wake up! Pinch yourself! The UNIVERSAL 
IDEA-GENERATOR is here! A few weeks’ in- 
tensive study of this ingenious device for unlocking 
the resources within yourself—a little guidance in 
applying the principles laid down—and the secret of 
successful self-expression is yours. It’s the thing 
for those of keen feeling and imagination who some- 
how cannot get their message across. Just write 
to the famous “movie” center — EDLINGTON 
MOATE, BOX 236, UNIVERSAL CITY, CAL.— 
enclosing $1.00 and sample of your work you think 
best represents you. The IDEA-GENERATOR, and 
the frank, informative analysis I shall send you, 
should start you off at once in the way of producing 
the stuff that editors buy. It’s your move! 
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admired, borrowed, and spoiled this image 
of the sword of God in his line about the 
pipe-organ? 

When the tubed engine feels th’ inspiring 

blast. 

Considering the universal tendency 
toward elegiac verse, the number of great 
memorial poems in our language is surpris- 
ingly small. Milton’s “Lycidas,” Shelley’s 
“Adonais,” a lament for the death of John 
Keats, Tennyson’s “In Memoriam”—that 
is all. Several others might be mentioned 
in a secondary group; even here the num- 
ber is small: Arnold’s “Thyrsis,” Emerson’s 
“Threnody,” Swinburne’s poems commem- 
orating Charles Baudelaire and Walter Sav- 
age Landor. The last named, by the per- 
fection of its technique and the unforget- 
table beauty of its lines, almost merits a 
place with the three of first rank; but it is 
too slight a thing, after all, to consort with 
leviathans. 





WRITING FOR THE TRADE 

JOURNALS 
(Continued from page 18) 
with a view to sending it a manuscript, it is 
a mistake to blindly follow the lead set by 
other writers. Try and think of topics and 
subjects that are not hackneyed. Think of 
the hard-to-find articles that will imme- 
diately establish you as a writer who thinks, 
and walks. 

The editor on a prominent clothing paper 
recently told me that he waited for a year 
to get data for an article which told how 
long it required the average retail clothing 
salesman to make a sale of a suit of cloth- 
ing, how many different suits were shown 
each customer, and whether the best sales- 
men made a practice of showing high-priced 
suits before asking the customer what price 
he had in mind. 

An article like that required leg work, 
and considerable time. It meant that the 
writer must spend many hours in clothing 
stores observing and making notes of actual 
sales. But when the article finally did 
come in the writer was paid double the 
regular space rates. 

I am not suggesting that the young writer 
try to revolutionize the policy of any publi- 
cation, neither am I advocating that he try 
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and sell sensational stuff to the editors, 
but it does pay to send the editors some- 
thing that every other writer isn’t flooding 
them with. ; 

Every issue that leaves the presses is 
ihe inspiration for one to a dozen articles 
strikingly similar to ones that have just 
appeared. All too often seasonal require- 
ments render it impossible to buy material 
patterned after material that is appearing 
in current issues. 





A SPLITTING QUESTION 
(Continued from page 16) 


about his neck! Ever since that day, accord- 
ing to Dr. Disgustus Dope, advertising ex- 
perts of all ages have hated the infinitive. 
Rather than let one of the deceitful things 
get near enough for a strangle hold, the ad- 
writer, with a long-handled knife, splits the 
infinitive neatly and permanently before he 
lets it mingle with the others in his little 
corral of words. As Dr. Dope assures us, 
the act, while seemingly cruel, is merely a 
matter of self-defence. 

This may be the correct explanation, but 
we take more kindly to that of Polus Pilfer, 
who writes those nobly historical advertise- 
ments for Precious Undergarments. Says 
Mr. Pilfer: “It is not true that advertising 
men hate infinitives. Nothing of the sort. 
lhe answer to your riddle is this. All ad- 
writers admire Lincoln, because the mention 
of Lincoln’s name adds interest to an ad. 
Your copy-writer has to study about Lin- 
coln in his mail-order course in ad-writing. 
He learns two things about Mr. Lincoln: 
lirst, that he was a president. Second, that 
he split rails. The ad-writer wants to be 
like that great man Lincoln. He would 
have to go to Washington to be president, 
so he looks into the rail-splitting business. 
But that, too, requires effort. He must find 
a back yard, an axe, and several rails. Won’t 
lo! But at least he can split! What? What 
is handiest? Ha! That infinitive! Helpless, 
handy, it lies there. So, to almost be like 
Lincoln,” explains Mr. Pilfer, “the ad- 
vriter splits every infinitive that comes 
within his reach. And there we have it. 
\Ve may take our choice. Or, we may find 
a new explanation, if such is needed “to 
properly explain” it! 
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Have You An /dea 
FarA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 
THE MOVIES 


Big Money /p /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completel in our _ interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
} together with your request for the 
book. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 








THE TYPE MACHINE 

(Continued from page 14) 
ber artistically arranged is all that is neces- 
sary. It gives a certain standing to the 
writer, a stability and importance that com- 
mands attention. It is worth considering, 
this matter of one’s own stationery. But 
better a high-grade of blank paper than a 
cheap, flimsy one, no matter how elabor- 
ately printed. 

Little devices which save effort and time 
are the postal weighing machine, the num- 
bering machine and the dating machine. No 
running to the post office before mailing out 
that manuscript, or guessing at the number 
of stamps required. A moment’s time will 
tell exactly the amount of postage to use. 
They last for years and do not cost much. 
The numbering machine is a great labor- 
saver in case there is much numbering to be 
done, and the dating machine stamps the 
date almost without effort. It makes for 
system. Getting into the habit of dating the 
receipt of a letter or manuscript may save 
much research later on. 

In addition to the type machine and all 
the appurtenances thereto, the writer’s out- 
fit is not complete without books and maga- 
zines bearing on his profession. The maga- 
zines come first, bringing to you the news 
in various forms of the writing world. They 
keep you in touch with moving things, but 
they do a great deal more than that. Ma- 
terially they help you on the way by giving 
definite, up-to-date information as to what 
the editors need of your wares. They offer 
advice and relate experiences by which you 
may profit and grow. 

There are many books on the subject of 
writing in its different lines that are very 
helpful. One who has difficulty with plot 
may find just what he needs between the 
covers of a book. Or he may fail in char- 
acterization until he has learned the subject 
from the printed page. Some of these 
books are a real inspiration. You want to 
start right in on that masterpiece after 
reading them; and they are full of prac- 
tical, common sense help, too. 

An encyclopedia is indispensable to the 
writer. Not only is a mine of information 
there ready to hand, but the feeling of 
satisfaction and assurance that comes of 
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knowing that one is ready for any problem 
which arises in his writing is of the utmost 
value to him. The self-revising reference 
works now on the market are not expensive 
compared to their incalculable worth. And 
of course, a dependable distionary and book 
of synonyms must always be on hand. 

In addition to the books and magazines 
published exclusively for writers, and the 
books of information referred to, the writer 
must, of course, read and study works along 
his own line of endeavor. It’s a great help 
to read other authors’ stories and analyze 
them as you read. It becomes a habit and 
if a writer can see and recognize the steps 
and aims in view of another in writing a 
story, it enables him to plan his own work 
better along these lines. 

The writer then is equipped with his 
machine and its accessories, and also with 
the necessary aids to his own particular 
work; in the next article we will consider 
the mechanical preparation of the manu- 
script itself. 





THE YOUNG DEPENDER 
(Continued from page 8) 


little of the original author himself—none 
of his fire, feeling, imagination, imagery, lit- 
tle of his own plot and only his characters, 
badly mutilated. 

Unless he has stubbornness enough about 
his own story to finally save him from dis- 
aster, he will surely have on his hands only 
the hodge-podge he couldn’t sell in a thou- 
sand years, a forlorn sense of being lost in 
a storm of conflicting opinions and, most de- 
pressing and detrimental of all, a feeling of 
complete personal failure as a writer of 

tories, since so many have disagreed, when 
perhaps he is very far from being that at all. 

Early in my own writing career, I knew 

number of writers and was tempted to 

ecome a young depender and a criticism 
ound. I found all I have claimed true in 
the foregoing—except that I didn’t write 
xceptional stories. I finally learned the 
evils of the habit of leaning and, after many 
shakes, the thing that finally woke me up, 
ave me my wings and set me free, was 
ending one of the best stories I ever wrote 
o an author of quite soulless, unimaginative 
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inspiration. 
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other publications. They are written by 
authors and editors of real experience. 

The quarterly publication of “The 
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Say You Saw It Advertised in 
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tales, who is now well-known and who was 
then a good friend of mine and my chief 
bad advisor. He heartily condemned this 
story as utterly hopeless and unsalable un- 
less changed according to the ideas he en- 
closed. 

Having been born with a blessed inde- 
pendence of spirit and a great amount of 
stubbornness, I simply couldn’t see, much 
as I admired the author, how his sugges- 
tions would benefit my story. Indeed, I 
felt it would ruin it and I revolted. But I 
was so dependent by this time, on the 
opinions of others that I was scared to 
death, and didn’t even try to sell the story 
for some time, just taking it for granted 
that I couldn’t sell it simply because he said 
so. 

When I finally did send it out, it went 
with my heart hopeless and sinking. And I 
promptly sold it that first trip for more 
money than I had ever gotten for a story 
up to that time! I also made a firm edi- 
torial friend with it, a place on a magazine 
and not a little reputation! 


Don’t Be a Depender 


From that time on I ceased being a de- 
pender and became a believer in myself, re- 
alizing it was as possible for a fellow-writer 
to be mistaken as it was for me to be. And 
later on, as experience progressed, I even 
found that editors, kind and good and help- 
ful as they always are, were not always 
right nor always to be depended on. I’ve 
had as many as ten personal letters from as 
many editors about a single story, with no 
two agreeing on just what its faults were, 
and winding up by selling it to a first-class 
magazine, after all, at a very good price. I 
have also sold stories well and in good 
places on their twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 
trip out—which means that that many edi- 
tors had failed to see merit in them, though 
in the end, they proved not to have any- 
thing much wrong with them or they 
wouldn’t have been accepted finally where 
they were. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood. I’m 
far from condemning criticism or saying 
it is unnecessary, bad or wrong. It isn’t. 
It’s very necessary and a real boon to any 
bewildered author, known or unknown, 
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where it is really badly needed. I’m only 
saying, don’t be forever seeking it, don’t 
always take its advice or follow it to the 
letter, if you do. Every word of criticism 
—especially adverse—offered about one’s 
work should be listened to gratefully, but if 
you don’t see for yourself that it is just or 
right, if you can’t honestly believe that a 
change according to its advice will really 
benefit your story, don’t accept it. Unless 
you see for yourself it really betters your 
story, never change a line, word or idea at 
the suggestion of someone else, because then 
it immediately ceases to be your story and 
becomes the other fellows, and because no- 
body can get the “feel” of your story quite 
as you do and may therefore be mistaken. 


Stand on Your Own Feet 


I believe it a good idea to learn as early 
as possible to stand on your own feet. Hew 
to your own line. If you take your own 


good, hard bumps, you won’t need to de- 
pend on anybody else and will soon learn a 
lot just from the experience of trying to 
sell—provided you have any gift at all, of 


course. And it is only the bold spirit, free, 
unafraid of himself, daring to do things a 
little differently, to be original in thought 
and execution, to be outstanding and un- 
conventional, if need be, in method, daring 
to be patient and search until he finds an 
editor with enough foresight to “see” him, 
believe in him and give him a chance, that 
has ever pulled us along out of mediocrity 
and into the advancement of civilized let- 
ters, step by step. 

A little glance backward into the history 
of all the arts will prove this true. If it 
had not been for those intrepid souls, long 
ago, whose work was “different,” who dis- 
dained dependence on the opinions of others 
and the same old way of doing things, who 
biundered ahead in their own way, we'd 
probably still be back in the age of pictures 
of impossibly bulbous creatures, painfully 
out of proportion and perspective, the sim- 
plest forms of music and the crude efforts 
of the first minstrels, who were really the 
ancestors of our present fictionists. 

Perhaps one of the hardest things the 
young writer has to get in his head is that 
there is really no high-road to success, no 


Announcing -- 


A STORY-START 
CONTEST 


Getting a good start for your story is 
half the battle. It insures a thorough 
reading by the editor—and if it is accepted 
and published, it will make every discrim- 
inating reader your friend. 

To drive home the importance of the 
story’s opening, and to show you how easy 
it is to learn the art of making a strong, 
clever start, by means of simplified instruc- 
tion such as is contained in 


The Ideal Course in Short 
Story Writing 


(Containing the ‘‘Contest Edition’ Features) 


—we are going to ask you to turn to page 
27 of The Ideal Course and study carefully 
what is fully described there as the ideal 
start. Then with this in mind, select from 
the current magazines a story start that 
you regard as measuring up to this ideal— 
and in a letter of not to exceed 300 words, 
tell why. (Be sure to enclose a clipping 
or a copy of the passage selected.) For 
the two best which we receive each month 
we will pay five dollars each and publish 
them in WRITER’S DIGEST. If you 
don’t already have a copy of THE IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 
you can have one delivered to you in just 
a short time by filling out and mailing the 
attached coupon—NOW. 


Just mail the coupon—don’t send 
any money. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: I want to enter the Story-Start 
Contest at once, so please send me reeete b 
return mail, THE IDEAL COURSE IN SHOR 
STORY WRITING, and enter my name on THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one year (if you 
are already a subscriber your subscription will be 
extended a year, or we will send THE DIGEST 
to any friend whose name you give us). I will 
pay the postman $5 upon receipt of the Course. 
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REM. A, JOHNSTON 
Writer and Critic : 

For twenty-five years I have been writing and 
selling and helping others to write and sell. I be- 
lieve that my heart-to-heart letters of criticism about 
your work and my special advice will help you more 
than anything else you’ve tried. Booklet for stamp. 
I’ve nothing to give away. If you mean business, 


you need me. OSSIAN, INDIANA. 











AUTHORS, READ! 


Our typing and revising is of the better class. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Typing and revising 60c a thousand words 

Typing 40c a thousand words 


QUALITY TYPING & REVISING CO. 
1620 First Ave., Cincinnati, O. 











MARGARET J. KERNS 


Authors’ Representative 


118 W. St. Catherine St. Louisville, Ky. 


AUTHORS: Let me type and .revise 
your manuscripts. Professional work guar- 
anteed. Write for particulars. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. Prompt and 
efficient service; work neat and accurate; 
forms technically correct. Moderate fee. 
Your satisfaction is guaranteed. For 
information write: 

O. B. WALKER 
1283 Dennison Ave. Columbus, O. 











MANUSCRIPTS mailed to me will be cor- 
rectly copied and promptly returned. 
50 to 75 cents. 

E. R. NORRIS 


Aiken, South Carolina 














Readers of The 
Writer’s Digest 
need no introduc- 
tion to Henry AI- 
bert Phillips or the 
quality of his 
work. The series 
of articles on Pho- 
todrama which has 
appeared in this 
magazine from 
month to month is 
| one of the finest of 

its kind, and is a 
fair sample of the knowledge and under- 
standing that he brings to all his work. 


This book is handsomely bound -in 
cloth and contains 175 pages. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, O. 


The Plot of 
‘The Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 








magic password, no pull—unless it be this 
faith in one’s self and persistence. Experi- 
ence really is the best teacher and the opin- 
ions of fellow-craftsmen things to be re- 
spected, listened to for what they are worth, 
profited by if possible, but not taken too 
seriously nor sought too anxiously. Sim- 
mered down, it merely amounts to sound 
reasoning. If you do not believe in your- 
self—and this confidence has nothing to do 
with conceit—if you do not have faith in 
your own stories, you can’t expect the 
other fellow to have faith in them, you 
can’t expect the editor to have faith in 
them or find them “convincing ;” you can’t 
expect the whole world, to whom you are 
really making your bow when you present 
your story, to have faith in them. When 
you, yourself, doubt them openly by con- 
stantly seeking to know whether somebody 
else has faith in them and by making them 
over according to the ideas of somebody 
else, you are only advertising the fact that 
you doubt them. 

Of course, there is one other angle to the 
situation that the young writer should and 
seldom does, take into consideration. In all 
fairness it should be said that not all stories 
by young writers are “ethereal,” with a 
“spark of genius.” Not all of them are 
even good ones or even passable ones. Most 
of them, in fact, are very bad and some 
should be strangled at birth. Consequently 
it’s a bit more sporting for the young writer 
to find these things out for himself. Be- 
cause, sometimes, he thrusts on fellow writ- 
ers an embarrassing position with them. 
Writers are generally kindly. tolerant folk. 
They are also busy and they don’t always 
find the courage to nip a building genius in 
the bud when he badly needs nipping. May- 
be this accounts for the numbers of poor 
stories that finally get into print. At all 
events, viewed from this angle alone, in all 
humanity the young writer really ought to 
have a heart. 





PERHAPS IT’S POETIC LICENSE 
By JAMES CLyDE BAILEY. 

Are lexicographers chagrined 

At how the poets treat their wind? 

For read the bards, and you will find, 

They each and all call it the wind. 
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Cut Down the Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. 
You have been too close to the story—it is hard 


out. This is harder than it sounds. 


Have them right before you send them 


for you to see it in proper perspective—you fail to sce some of the minor imper- 


fections that may stand between the manuscript and its sale. 
Your stories need to be analyzed carefully and 


stories need constructive criticism. 


In such cases your 


critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 


characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 
it must be done by experts—by people who have 


this must not be left to amateurs; 


But 


been through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why— 


MAKES THEM SELL 


Our Criticism Department is com- 
posed of people who can tell you how 
to write because they have learned to 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo- 
ple who have failed to make good them- 
selves. They are people with a deep 
interest in the other writer’s problems, 
and who therefore take a keen joy in 
helping to solve them. They are people, 
too, who know the market and can give 
valuable advice about selling your manu- 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


HONEST CRITICISM 


This means that every manuscript 
which is received is read and criticized 
just as carefully as though it were the 
critic’s own work. This does not mean 
that we guarantee favorable criticism. Our 
critics assume that you do not just want 
compliments, regardless of the merit of 
your work. If your work is good, we 
tell you so and suggest suitable markets. 
If it is faulty, we likewise tell you how 
you can make it better. We guarantee 
HONEST CRITICISM. 





scripts. 
OUR RATES FOR CRITICIZING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Owing to the volume of work which began to come in after we had established 
the Service, we have been obliged to set a nominal fee for our criticism service. This 
has been put as low as is consistent with the quality of the service which we offer, 
and is based upon the length of the manuscript, as follows: 


1000 words or less 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words 

PO 20 AIBA ois 665 caso cvcleenas de sia Sa asa aie cian we 3.80 

Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 

each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 

CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 
4 cents per line. 

CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 
75 cents per 1000. 

Command our services! 


your next ye slip. 
script —TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
22 East 12th Street, CINCINNATI, O. 





Digest Typing 
Service 


We also offer a Typing Serv- 
ice. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words. The work 
is done by expert typists, on a 
good quality of paper, and the 
price includes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 


Let us help you eliminate 
Send us your new manu- 











NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a be inner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your homest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and ho 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, R iw 


¢ to send you-some more stories 
arren, Pa, 


























The Author’s 
Own Typewriter 


Remington Portable 


ITS the professional writer’s needs as though 

built for the purpose. Standard Keyboard— 
exactly like the big machines. Nothing new to 
learn, and nothing to unlearn when you write on 
the Remington Portable. 

Automatic ribbon reverse, variable line spacer, 
and other big-machine features—and it is like the 
big machines in all around efficiency— yet so small 
that it fits in a case only four inches high. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington 
Portable. 


Easy payment terms, if desired 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated “ Your 
Ever Handy Helper,” which tells how the Remington Portable 
helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 


Address Department 24 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











